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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth .of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist Genetal Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CHARLES H. EMMONS 
INSTALLED AT ORANGE 


On Tuesday, April 11, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons was installed as minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Orange, 
Mass. There was a large congregation, 
which included ministers from other 
Protestant churches in Orange and near- 
by communities. Those taking part in 
the service were Rev. Mary Andrews 
Conner of East Northfield, Mass., who 
gave the invocation; Rev. Leon S. 
Simonetti, pastor of the Unitarian church 
of Athol, Mass., who preached the in- 
stallation sermon; and Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, superintendent of Universalist 


_churches in Massachusetts, who presided 


at the service and gave the installation 
prayer. The act of installation was in 
the traditional form of a church of con- 
gregational type. Ralph W. Verney, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, led 
the members of the congregation in 
reading the statement of election and 
pledge of loyalty, to which Mr. Emmons 
responded with a pledge of faithful 
service. 


The youth choir, under the direction 
of Mrs. Rosella Wikel, provided the 


music. 


A reception, in charge of Mrs. J. 
Gordon Shaw, president of the women’s 
groups of the church, followed the 
service. 


ANOTHER MAYFLOWER 
COMPACT 


The text of the World Order Compact 
which will be presented in Congrega- 
tional Christian churches across the 
country for public signmg by members 
on Sunday, May 21, has been released 
by the Council for Social Action, New 
York City. It is as follows: 


“In the name of God, Amen. We 
whose names are underwritten, loyal 
members of Church 
of ————_—————__——, do solemnly 


. and mutually, in the presence of God 


and one another, convenant and combine 
ourselves together to work for a just and 
co-operative world order. We pray that 
our nation shall help to establish an 
international organization for the better 
ordering of the interdependent life of 
nations, the preservation of peace with 
justice, and the furtherance of the gen- 
eral good of all peoples. Unto this great 
task we commit our wills and our ways. 
In witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names. Anno Domini, 
1944.” 


The World Order Compact of the 


Congregational Christian churches is 
part of a program of personal enlistment 


for American participation in a just and ~ 


co-operative world order. It is being 
sponsored by a national committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 
of Cleveland, Ohio, moderator of the 
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General Council of Congregational 
Christian churches, who says: 

“We cannot personally participate at 
the council table of the nations in the 
formation of a new order. We can pledge 
ourselves to demand and support such 
plans, and only such plans, as will bring’ 
at last a just and righteous order. We 
owe this to the future. We owe it “in 
the present to those whose names are 
written in our church on the service 
roll.” 


, The World Order Compact to be 
signed by Congregational Christian 
churches on Sunday, May 21, is adapted 
in format from the original Mayflower 
Compact signed in the cabin of that 
historic little ship in 1620, but includes 
modern text from recent resolutions on 
world order passed by the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Christian 
churches in America. 

The signed compacts will be taken 
by delegates to the big biennial meeting 
of the General Council at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., June 21-28, where they will be 
presented in an impressive dedication 
service on Sunday, June 25. 

The program for mobilizing Christian 
sentiment in favor of a co-operative 
world order in the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches is under the direction of 
Rev. Vernon Howard Holloway, newly 
appointed secretary of international re- 
lations of the Council for Social Action. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. James Henderson, chairman of the 
Mission Study and World Relations De- 
partment of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, visited the executive office 
on business on April 18. She made plans 
for*a packet of material to be sent soon 
to all program chairmen whose names 
are listed in the Association’s roster. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, 
Conn., former president of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
Y.W.C.A. of New Haven at its annual 
meeting held in January. Mrs: Wood is 
chairman of the Home Women’s Depart- 
ment, which department includes three - 
Mothers’ Clubs, the Service Wives’ Club 
and the Cadet Wives’ Club. 


WHO’S WHO 


Eximasreth M. Manwe ut of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is a specialist in nursery-school 
education. She is coauthor with Sophia 
L. Fahs of Consider the Children, How 
They Grow. 


Doris L. Evans is the wife of Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, minister of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Chicago, Il. 


Exvizaseta M! Marstr is the wife of 
Chaplain Ernest T. Marble, U.S.N.R. 


Cuarence R. Sxryner is dean of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College. 
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Who Controls This Paper? 


N able and distinguished correspondent wrote us 
recently, “I am well aware of the importance 
which you attach to having Tar Curtstran Leaver 
entirely independent of any denominational control.” 
_ The fact is that THe Curtstran Leaver is not 
“entirely independent of any denominational control.” 
An independent corporation, whose trustees are elected 
by Universalist councils or conventions, is in charge 
of the paper. The paper never could break loose 
from the denomination. It could not for any consid- 
erable period advocate ideas out of harmony with 
Universalism without being brought up with a round 
turn. There is a denominational authority in control. 
What, then, is a free church paper and what is 

- editorial freedom? 

A free church paper is one that with perfect free- 
dom can discuss denominational policies and pro- 
cedures, point out what it regards as strength and as 
weakness, inform, educate, agitate, stimulate and, in 
many cases, doubtless, irritate. 

To some it may seem to be a slight difference 
between haying a paper operated by the main denom- 
inational organization and having it operated by an 
independent board, but the difference is so great that 
it goes down into the very foundations. The one 
paper is the voice of officialdom. The other paper is 
the voice of those who are not under the orders of 
officialdom. The one paper cannot discuss freely 
matters of policy: some even take the position that 
they won’t mention policies until officials act and an- 
nounce. The other paper brings in‘ the voice of the 
rank and file to help shape policy. 

Sometimes these distinctions are blurred. A strong 


man in an official editorial position often does more 
for independent thought and action than a weak man 
in a free position. But the system that puts church 
journals under orders of officials is a dangerous system, 
and in the long run throttles a free press. 

In this field a free editor is second in importance 
only to a free press. But there is a deal of cant and 
humbug written about editorial freedom, just as there 
is about the freedom of a minister. Nobody is entirely 
free. If people were, we should have anarchy instead 
of liberty under law. No editor is absolutely free. He 
is bound by a board which can dismiss him, he is bound 
by the loyalties and decencies of life, and he is bound 
by his own conscience. It often has been said of a 
minister that in our free churches at least he can have 
about all the freedom that he is willing to take. So it 
is with an editor. 

In the years to come, the board of the Universalist 
Publishing House doubtless will be tempted many 
times to lay down the heavy burden which it and its 
predecessors have carried so long and ask the Univer- 
salist Church of America to assume its duties and 
privileges. If this ever happens, the paper may go on 
with adequate financial backing—and it will be a good 
paper doubtless of the kind, for wisdom will not perish 
with those now in control—but it will be a different 
paper. That which has made journalism great through- 
out its history will have departed. 

With us it is not a question of no denominational 
control that is involved, it is the vital question of 
control by officials who seldom in history have been 
able to let the white searchlight of criticism play upon 
their own acts. 


The Work of Vannevar Bush 


HE son of a Universalist minister, Vannevar Bush, 
has come to the front in war work in a way that 
makes millions of people, who never will see him or hear 
him, his debtor. His father, Rev. R. Perry Bush, if he 
had lived to see it; would have taken justifiable ies 
in the war work of his son. 
‘Time Magazine in its issue for April 3 told the 
story, so far as it has been released, of what Bush, 


Conant, Compton, Richards, Hunsaker and Bundy. 


have done and are doing for the war effort. There 
was a time early in 1943 when it seemed as if German 


submarines would cut the life line between England 
and the United States. -Then with dramatic sudden- 
ness the sinkings declined. -Adolf Hitler said that “one 
single technical invention of our enemies” had checked 
his U-boats. 

The big men of science, whom we have mentioned, 
work together in Washington in the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. Six thousand American 
scientists have been mobilized to help these leaders. 
They are working in some 300 university centers, under 
conditions of secrecy and with no pay other than “their 
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normal laboratory salaries.” The O.S.R.D. costs the 
country $135,000,000 a year, but no senator has even 
dreamed of inyestigating this part of the government. 

We cannot even summarize the work done by the 
scientists of the nation to shorten the war. Those 
who know say that even greater things are ahead when 
peace comes. 

“Like almost everybody else,” says Time, “Van- 
nevar Bush thinks of himself essentially as a man of 
peace. He regards himself as working at a disagreeable 
but necessary assignment. He refuses to be drawn into 
discussion of the possibility of O.S.R.D. inventions for 
the peace to come. O.S.R.D.’s sole job, he considers, 
is to shorten the war. But one thing that he would 
like to see continued after the war is something like 
OS.R.D. Says he,“ haramering his desk with his 
fist, ‘If we had been on our toes in war technology 
ten years ago we probably would not have had this 
damn war.” . 

Of the admirable picture of Dr. Bush on the cover 
page and of the interesting biographical sketch we 
cannot write except to say that they make us proud 
that he came out of a Universalist home and that he 
shares his father’s noblest ideals of service. 


PROGRESS IN NEWARK 


FYXHE report of an annual parish meeting cannot put 
into words a year of church work. The courage 
and mutual helpfulness of minister and people in diffi- 
cult days, the innumerable unrecorded bits of com- 
munity service done by the members as individuals, 
the outreach of the group into the community—all 
these make up a year of church work. Though they 
do not get into the annual report, these elements are 
what make the Christian church most valuable to the 
community. This is true of most annual reports, and 
from what we have been hearing it is especially true 
of the annual report of the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer, Newark, New Jersey, which appears in our 
news columns in this issue. The report indicates a 
healthy city church reaching out intelligently to serve 
the community in terms of present needs. 
We congratulate the Universalist people of Newark 
and their able minister, Raymond Baughan. 
EK. H: L. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


ETWEEN May 7 and 14 many denominations 

of Christians celebrate what is called a festival 
of the home. The object is to foster a genuine partner- 
ship between parents and church-school workers for 
the creation of religious people. 

Too many parents have left the religious education 
of children to the churches and have not always felt 
deeply concerned about ‘the kind of religious instruc- 
tion that the church gave, and have not always insisted 
upon punctuality in the children. 

Too many churches have excused their own ineffi- 
ciency by the trite remark, “The home is to blame.” 

The Festival of the Home tells all who have ears to 
hear that the religious education of children and adults 
is as important as education in the arts and sciences, 
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that no school can really do a good job if parents are 
lukewarm about the matter, and also that no school 
that is run by people of insight wants to take the place 
of the home in this important matter or fail to build 
esteem for the home in the children. 

The Festival of the Home, in an age of hasty mar- 
riages and hastier divorces, is a voice that says that 
our country must not let home life disintegrate. The 
observance is based upon the deep conviction that 
nothing is as important for a noble type of civilization 
as multiplication of ‘the number of homes where love 
and loyalty bind father and mother together, and where 
children get both the curbs and the stimuli without 
which they are apt to become problems in adolescence 
and failures in life. 


THE SOWING OF THE SEED 


LL at once we have moved out of winter into 
spring. The snow in the fence corners has melted, 

the last patches of hard ice have gradually disappeared, 
the frozen brooks have been released and the cattle 
have turned from ensilage and hay to the succulent 
green grass of the pastures. Now the plow, tractor 
driven or pulled by powerful horses, is breaking the 
soil. The grain is going into the ground. Perhaps 


-it is a little early for potatoes, for wise gardeners in 


our Northern states have assured us that no crop of 
potatoes can be expected if the planting is not done 
“in the full moon of June.” 

Other crops there are that need no planting, 
although they are better for some tending. Grass 
comes of itself. It comes so prolifically and so abun- 
dantly that it is no slight chore to keep grass out of 
places where it is not wanted. The orchards of apple, 
pear, prune, peach and cherry need no help in putting 
cut their blossoms. Solomon in all his glory was never 
arrayed like one of our old crooked apple trees. But 
man must spray with the right things at the right 
times if he would have fruit. 

There is something heartening in the fertility of the 
soil—in the sure return of seedtime, in the prodigality 
of nature, in the achievements of the husbandman, the~ 
farmer, the gardener. 

Our minds get weary with destruction, important 
though it may be for our future and sacrificial the 
spirit back of it. We long to see things live, grow, 
produce after their kind and replenish the earth. That 
is why the springtime is a symbol of hope.- We are 
looking forward. We are expecting good. We are 
working for the better day. . 

Let us not be foolish optimists, but let us see to it 
that religion is not given over altogether to the prophets 
of doom. Every little seed that bursts its shell and 
sends up its shoot is an antidote to despair. Every 
coming springtime speaks of God. We have mighty 
allies in the works of faith. 


IN. A NUTSHELL 


“We do not want Rumanian territory,” the 
Russians say. “We do not want to change the economic 
system that the Rumanians prefer.” Eventually these 
Russians may disarm their most bitter critics. 


;<¢ 
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' The Associated Church Press in Chicago 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


HE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS, the organ- 
ization of Protestant editors and publishers, took 
the advice of Horace Greeley this year and went west. 
t has been many years since the annual session was 
eld in Chicago. For years the editors met in Wash- 
ington. Since the war made Washington too crowded, 
two annual meetings have been held in New York and 
one in Boston. This year Chicago got the convention, 
and it was a happy choice. Two of the leading church 
papers of the country are edited and published in 
Chicago—the Christian Advocate (Methodist) and 
the Christian Century (interdenominational). Unity, 
whose editor, John Haynes Holmes, lives in New York, 
is also published in Chicago. 


Trained Personnel for Religious Journalism 


A highly important step was taken at the confer- 
ence when the editors agreed enthusiastically to a 
resolution, presented by Dr. Guy Emery Shipler of 
New York, to ask schools of journalism to establish 
courses in religious journalism, and to ask schools of 
theology to organize similar courses. “I have been 
asked by newspapers and magazines,” said Dr. Shipler, 
“to recommend men for departments of religion in 
secular papers, and I have had difficulty in finding 
men.” 

The need for more chaplains in the armed forces 
was strongly urged by Dr. Jacob S. Payton. 

At a business session Homer King of the Protestant 
Voice, chairman of a committee to organize a Prot- 
estant Press Week in the churches, reported that 
forty-two journals co-operated in this movement in 
October, 1948. He was authorized to promote the 
same project for October, 1944, to awaken the churches 
to the importance of the work of the church press. 

With great cordiality the members voted at the 
close of the sessions to thank the management of the 
Stevens Hotel for unusual courtesy and remarkable 
efficiency in arranging for the meetings. 


The Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner brought out forty-two men and 
women. The Salvation Army representatives helped 
swell the number. The officers, elected in New York 
for two years, were in charge: Rev. Bernard J. Mulder, 
The Church Herald (Reformed), Grand Rapids, presi- 
dent; Rev. Nathan R. Melhorn, The Lutheran, Phila- 
delphia, vice-president; Rev. John E. Marvin, the 
Michigan Christian Advocate (Methodist), Adrian, 
Michigan, secretary-treasurer—all doctors of divinity, 
all men of sense. . 


‘The Cleavages of Wartime 


The opening session showed the cleavages of war- 
time. Fundamental differences, though not often put 
into words, showed in comments of the pacifists and 


nonpacifists, the semi-isolationists and the advocates of 
world organization. 

Dr. Mulder presided at the dinner, here as else- 
where an ideal presiding officer, and Dr. Luman J. 
Shafer of New York City was the speaker. 

Dr. Shafer was a missionary of the Reformed 
Church in Japan for twenty-five years and now is 
associate secretary of the Commission for a Just and 
Lasting Peace. When he finished his able address, 
Prof. W. E. Garrison of Chicago University took the 
floor in opposition. Both Shafer and Garrison want a 
world free from war; but while Dr. Shafer urges an 
international organization with power to enforce its 
decrees, Dr. Garrison favors an international plan or 
organization which will depend on the voluntary agree- 
ment in each instance of the members. Much debate 
turned upon the word sovereignty, Dr. Shafer taking 
the position that every time nations consent to do 
things together, as in the case of the postal union, they 
limit their sovereignty and no one worries about it. 
He said that other things could be done together with- 
out raising the question of sovereignty. Dr. Garrison 
interpreted this to mean “getting America to give up 
sovereignty by subterfuge,” and said that our people 
would not stand for it. 

Dr. Shafer said in substance that all measures to 
produce peace would be in fact measures for truce 
until we could write international laws and establish 
agencies to interpret and enforce them. 

“In some respects we are worse off,” he went on, 
“than before the war. Think of all the hatreds created. 
The hopeful thing is that an increasing number of 
people see that we are compelled to do something 
about it if the nations are not to destroy one another 
completely. War has brought into sharp focus the 
necessity of abolishing war. Ministers are inclined to 
be pessimistic about our ability to create an effective 
international order. Some say, “God will do it.’ That 
is the kind of God the Soviets got rid of. God works 
through us. We churchmen want an ideal system or 
we won't play. In this country we had to live under 
the Articles of Confederation before we could have a 
constitution. Let us take what we can get. We have 
the United Nations Relief Organization, and we may 
get a united organization for banking, for health and 
for other things. Working together we will learn to 
co-operate.” 

Dr. Shafer spoke of four ways in which we could 
not get peace: 


1. Not by completely crushing Germany and Japan. 


2. Not by thinking we will be the benevolent power, 
so mighty that we will prevent war. We would only 
stir up hatred against ourselves. 


3. Not by expecting an ideal peace treaty. We 
will only be disillusioned if we look for it. 
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4, And not by isolationism. 


We should support any settlement that goes in the 
right direction. 

“The editors are important and the churches are 
important,” he said, “because these great questions 
are moral as well as economic and _ political. 
change people’s thinking. We are the ones who believe 
people can be changed.” 

Prof. Theodore Graebner, editor of Concordia, St. 
Louis, said, “We are important because we have en- 
trusted to us the revelation of God in Jesus Christ.” 


The Church Between Two Worlds 


In a powerful address Wednesday morning, Dr. 
Charles Clayton. Morrison, editor of the Christian 
Century, stated the high responsibility resting upon 
all the churches as they stand between an old world 
dead and a new world struggling to be born. For 
clarity, depth of thought, orderly and effective pres- 
entation it was one of the great addresses of the meet- 
ing. Many, like the writer, recognize the swift evolu- 
tion‘in our times, but do not believe that a revolution 
has taken place that for all practical purposes has 
destroyed the old world. Nor can they follow Dr. 
Morrisan in his insistence that “the church is not at 
war,” the deduction from which seems to be that if 
the church is not in this war, churchmen who are in it 
are disloyal to the church. 

Dr. Morrison described the Protestant church of 
recent times as a national church—a class church, a 
church identified with the capitalist system, a church 
overawed by the glittering success of the world and 
the marvels of a pagan civilization. Like the prodigal, 
this church has repented and has started back to the 
Father’s house. It shows its penitence in four ways: 


1. In seeing that it has a unique responsibility for 
the character of civilization. 


2. In its recognition of the fact that in its own 
gospel are resources that fit it to discharge that 
responsibility. 


3. In its new assertion of its independence from 
all secular power. 


4. In its understanding of the depths of its own 
unity. 


In a series of five editorials in the Christian Cen- 


tury, this address will be published. Here it is impos- 
sible to report it fully. Dr. Morrison’s spirit was 
revealed in his opening remark, “I come to speak a good 
word for the church.” There was no difference of 
opinion over the proposition, “The life of the individual 
and the life of society belong together, and the church 
must assume responsibility for both.” But probably 
there was not the same unanimity about the state- 
ment that liberalism had “tended to seek the resources 
needed to enable it to discharge its responsibility to 
society outside the Christian gospel.’ Dr. Morrison 
insisted that the witness of the church was to something 
that it alone knows. “The mind of the church,” he 
said, “which has been dazzled by economics, science, 
art, philosophy, is coming back home.” 


We- 
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In the last war, Dr. Morrison asserted, the question 
churchmen asked was, “What does the state want the 
church to say and do?” In this war, they have asked, 
“What does Christ want the church to say and do?” 
“The state is not above the church,” he continued. 
“That is totalitarianism. The church is not above the 
state. 
state. At least in America, they are side by side, 
separate in a free society. We shall not escape the 
danger of totalitarianism even when we win the war. 
Arguments for a totalitarian state will be as plausible 
as those for war. The church can meet the threat only 
as it puts its resources together. We can contemplate 
the vast expanse of the power of the state only so long 
as the church is free. The future of civilization hangs 
upon the awakening of the church.” 


New Things Under the Sun 


To keep the editors in touch with some new things 
that have come over the horizon, Dr. Mulder arranged 
for three short addresses before Dr. Morrison spoke. 


Dr. Carlyle Adams of Utica, New York, and Kansas. 
City, Missouri, spoke on “The Churchmen’s League,” ' 


an aggressive organization in the Presbyterian Church 
which is backing the church papers. It was an off-the- 
record address that showed clearly what intelligent and 
united laymen can do when they put their minds to it. 

Howard Kelley of Grand Rapids outlined the plans 
of the Associated Broadcasting Company, a new organ- 
ization, not primarily for religious broadcasts, but in- 
terested in religious broadcasting, as well as other 
things, and disposed to see that religion gets the place 
on the radio that its importance demands. 

Dr. Clarence Hall of the Service Men’s Christian 
League, Philadelphia, described the phenomenal growth 
of the Link, a serviceman’s monthly distributed mainly 
through the chaplains. Started on Armistice Day, 
1942, with an initial printing of 5,000 copies, it went 
so well that 45,000 copies of the first number had to be 
produced. It now has a circulation of 300,000 copies 
each issue which could be doubled easily if paper 
could be obtained. Twenty-six Protestant denomina- 
tions support it, and even Catholic and Jewish chap- 
lains use it in their personal counseling work. 


Religious News Service 


Louis Minsky of Religious News Service, New York, 
assisted by Dr. James Yard of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, received the editors at 


tea Wednesday afternoon. It was the tenth anniver- 


sary of Religious News Service; which supplies both 


secular and religious papers with news of religion 


around the world. Dr. Yard made a clean-cut little 
address at the tea on the work of his organization. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews helps 
to support Religious News Service, but does not inter- 
fere with editorial freedom. 


Discapahe. War aisiiondea 


One of the illuminating and delightful talks of the 
conference, given Wednesday night, was, “I Saw the 
War in London,” by Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, editor 


The church is not an organic unity with the , 
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of the Churchman (Episcopal), New York. With 
effortless, informal narrative, Dr. Shipler held the men. 
Into the story came the troopship on which he crossed 
the ocean so crowded that only with difficulty could 
one walk the decks or find a place to sit; London, 
Coventry, Dover; the Bishop of Coventry, by whose 
study fire he sat and heard of the plan to rebuild the 
cathedral and to unite about it all the sects; the Arch- 
bishop of York, who took him about in a tiny Hudson 

tr; Nancy Astor, other Members of Parliament, 

dward R. Murrow and innumerable folk of high and 
low degree. The scarcity of food, according to Ameri- 
can standards, the never being really warm, the air 
raids, the incessant labor of practically everybody, and 
the spirit of the people made a gripping tale. 

It was high entertainment, but also it was a con- 
tribution to understanding and appreciation of a 
people to whom this country is indebted for things 
that most folks cannot begin to appreciate. “To come 
back,” he said, “to shop windows packed with things 
to eat and use; to lights,’warmth and comparative 
ease, is to emerge from a deep black cavern into a 
glittering fairyland.” 

- Miss Opal Gooden, associate labor standards 
analyst, U. S. Department of Labor, spoke briefly 
before Dr. Shipler came on to tell the members about 
the resources of the Department of Labor available to 
students, editors and publicists generally. “Every 
good idea,” she. said, “is stronger with factual backing. 
The Department of Labor will give inquirers the facts 
in its field. It will furnish special signed articles. It 
will furnish speakers.” One of the striking things that 
she said was that more people had been killed in indus- 
try since Pearl Harbor than in the Army. 

‘She summed up the work of her department as that 
of “grappling with conditions that determine whether 
or not men who work for a living shall recognize their 
God-given right to dignity and justice.” 


A Forenoon of Striking Contrasts 


Three men, with years of experience in journalism, 
gave addresses Thursday forenoon that in matter, style, 
delivery, stood in striking contrast. All were interesting. 

Rey. Jacob S. Payton, Washington correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate and other papers, put into his 
address the same vivid color and drama that make his 
reporting as readable as anything that comes from the 
capital. He spoke as a reporter on, “As Seen from 
the Dome,” telling facts plainly without glossing over, 
and dealing with Presidents, congressmen, judges and 
the rank and file without fear or favor. He paid high 
tribute to the great army of government clerks who 
keep the records of the Government straight and do its 
daily work without publicity or praise. He spoke also 
of the patriotic service being given to the Government 
by men of the highest ability and distinction in their 
own fields. “The great majority,” he said, “ill deserve 
to be stigmatized as bureaucrats by the demagogues.” 

While he recognized that the present year was a 
bad one for the manners and morals of congressmen, 
he said, “The congressmen are as much at peace with 
God and their neighbors as the people who complain 
about them.” Closing, he said: “The church is an 
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instrument of God’s saving grace for nations and men. 
As seen from the dome, the editors of church papers 
are ranged on the side of the things that endure.” 

Rev. William F. McDermott of Chicago, long re- 
ligious news editor of the Chicago Daily News, now a 
contributor to magazines, spoke fervently for an hour 
on, “If I Were the Editor of a Church Paper,” driving 
home the point with story after story that always the 
editor must keep in mind the man whom he wants to 
have read his paper and not simply take it. 

Dr. Leland D. Case, editor of the Rotarian, the 
official organ of Rotary Clubs, spoke on “Swivel- 
chairitis, Our Occupational Disease.” 

When he began, he expressed doubt as to whether 
he could say anything of help to men in the field of 
religion, since his own editorial work was in another 
field. When he finished Dr. Mulder said emphatically 
that he had helped the men, “for his problems essen- 
tially are our problems.” 

“Too many editors are afflicted with ‘T like it,” 
Dr. Case said. That is, the test of what they give their 
readers is whether or not the contribution interests 
them. Too many stick close to the swivel chair in the 
office and do not know the constituency. In the 
Rotary Clubs, all occupations are represented. A 
survey made by Dr. Case and his associates showed a 
group of families in Rotary that subscribed to the 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper's. Another group took 
Life or the Saturday. Evening Post. Still a third group 
did their reading in the Police Gazette or Look. The 
editor of Collier’s told Dr. Case that his (Case’s) task 
was an impossible one. But Dr. Case believes that some 
things interest nearly everybody. One thing is the 
timeliness of an article—that which appears’ when 
attention is centered on the subject. Another factor 
that stimulates reader interest is “author prominence.” 
“Tf John Jones says that two and two make four, the 
reader yawns. If Henry Ford says it, everybody sits 
up.” People also like controversy, he told the church 
editors, all unconsciously striking a telling blow against 
the protagonists of sweetness and light. 

In each issue of the Rotarian there is “The Debate 
of the Month.” 

“As an editor,” he said, “I had to learn that a man 
does not change his nature when he joins Rotary. The 
hunter still is a hunter, the businessman remains a 
businessman, and the writer a writer. We have to 
bear in mind continually all these dominant interests 
in the lives of our readers. A good human interest 
story grips them all.” 

Closing, he told the famous story of Einstein and 
Lincoln Steffens, where Einstein said, “I began to get 
somewhere when I learned to question axioms.” “I 
began to get somewhere,’ said Dr. Case, “when I 
learned to question axioms, learned to question estab- 
lished ways of thinking and doing, and so learned to 
change my mind.” 


A Great Itinerant. Editor 


Rey. Roy L. Smith of Chicago gave the closing 
address Thursday afternoon on “What the Church 
Paper Ought to Do for the Church Member.” 

Dr. Smith, pastor of a large Methodist church, lec- 
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turer, spellbinder extraordinary, columnist for many 
daily and weekly papers, was chosen to edit the new 
Christian Advocate, which was a combination of sec- 
tional Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Protestant 
papers from all parts of the country. With the help 
of T. Otto Nall, who “sits on the lid” much as Taft 
did when Theodore Roosevelt was President, he is suc- 
ceeding with the tremendous task. 

Up out of the Deep South he came, where he ‘had 
been speaking weekdays and .Sundays, vibrant, 
eloquent, enthusiastic; apparently refreshed by con- 
tacts with his constituency. He pointed out that a 
denominational paper like the Christian» Advocate 
could not be edited as the Christian Century was edited, 
for the latter stood primarily for a social, a theological 
and an international viewpoint. It could not be edited 
as was the Protestant Voice, which was primarily a 
newspaper, or as was the Christian Herald, which was 
for all Protestant churches. He said, “The Christian 
Advocate also is unlike the Chicago Tribune. Colonel 
McCormick owns the Tribune; and every Methodist 
owns the Advocate. Every Methodist expects the 
Advocate to express his viewpoint, but nobody expects 
the Tribune to express anybody’s viewpoint but Colonel 
McCormick’s. 

“As a denominational paper we are under the neces- 
sity of supplying interdenominational news and denom- 
inational news of both kinds—meetings of the General 
Conference and the painting of the parsonage. 


“There are 500 district superintendents of. the - 


Methodist Church in this country, and they send the 
news. To make it uniform we have a news editor for 
each of five areas of the United States—the Pacific 
Coast, New England, the Southeast, the Chicago area 
and Louisiana and Texas. 

“T use the short editorial. 

“Tt is difficult to get the contributions that we 
want. The psychology of the minister who writes for 
us is not that of the magazine writer. We do much 
rewriting and sending back to be changed. 

“Of too many writers we can say what the old 
sexton said of the new minister, “Yes, he’s all right, but 
he spends a lot of time answering questions that I never 
have heard anybody ask.’ 

“As to content more people are interested in victory 
rather than in problems. They want solutions. I think 
of myself as a pastor of Methodists. I want as editor 
to make them proud that they are Methodists and do 
it without disparaging others. We must do a certain 
amount of educational work. We must minister to 
the spiritual life. We must give information on great 
controversial matters. We must be a house organ and 
give the news involved in that relationship.” 

Besides those who did not register the following 
were present: Otto Press, St. Louis, Mo., editor, 
Friedensbote; H. C. Van Horn, Plainfield, N. J., editor, 
The Sabbath Recorder; O. G. Malmin, Minneapolis, 
Minn., The Lutheran Herald; J. R. Ferren, Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C., director press relations, 
Seventh-Day Adventists; David D. Baker, St. Louis, 
Mo., The Messenger, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; W. M. Rochester, Toronto, Canada, editor, 
The Presbyterian; G. F. Hedstrand, Chicago, IIL, 
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editor, The Covenant Weekly, Evangelical Mission 
Covenant Church of America; A. L. Goodrich, Jackson, 
Miss., The: Baptist Record; W. E. Snyder, Dayton, 
Ohio, editor, Religious Telescope, United Brethren; 
Bernard J. Mulder, Grand Rapids, Mich., editor, The 
Church Herald, Reformed Church in America; Ray- 
mond L. Edie, Pittsburgh, Pa., editor-manager, The 
United Presbyterian; Jean Drysdale, Milwaukee, Wis., 
managing editor, The Living Church, Protestant Epis- 


copal; A. E. Middlebrooks, Birmingham, Ala., The 


Alabama Christian Advocate, Methodist; Homer W. 
King, Fort Wayne, Ind., The Protestant Voice, inter- 
denominational; John M. Jensen, Spencer, Iowa, The 
Ansgar Lutheran, United Lutheran Church; Eleanor 
Steinert, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
editorial representative, Time, Life, Fortune, March of 
Time, etc.; Otto Nall, Chicago, Christian Advocate, 
Methodist; William B. Lipphard, New York, N. Y., 
Missions, Northern Baptist Convention; Nathan R. 
Melhorn, Philadelphia, Pa., The Lutheran; Guy Emery 
Shipler, New York, The Churchman, Protestant 
Episcopal; John E. Marvin, Adrian, Mich., The Michi- 
gan Christian Advocate, Methodist; Roy L. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.,.The Christian Advocate, Methodist; 
Jacob S. Payton, Washington, D. C., Washington corre- 
spondent, Methodist Press; John van Schaick, Jr., 
Boston, Mass., The Christian Leader, Universalist; 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Chicago, Ill., The Christian 
Century, interdenominational; Paul Hutchinson, The 
Christian Century; Harold Fey, Chicago, field editor, 
The Christian Century; Carlyle Adams, Utica, N. Y., 
editor, The Presbyterian Tribune; Theodore Graebner, 
St. Louis, Mo., editor, The Lutheran Witness; Clarence 
W. Hall, Philadelphia, editor, The Link, interdenomina- 
tional; R. Lewis Keeler, Chicago, editor, The War Cry, 
Salvation Army; Eleanor Lehman, Columbus, Ohio, 
editor, Luther League Leader; Louis Minsky, New 
York, managing editor, Religious News Service; E. C. 
Nash, Chicago, The Christian Advoéate; Luman J. 
Shafer, New York, Peace Commission; William F. 
McDermott, Chicago, religion editor, Chicago Daily 
News; Leland Case, Chicago, editor, The Rotarian; 
Edna R. Johnson, New York, associate editor, The 
Churchman; W. E. Garrison, Chicago, literary editor, 
The Christian Century; John D. Freeman, editor, 
Western Recorder. 


REFUGE 


I long for refuge in a place of peace 

Where rumors, noises, fears and dangers cease; 
Some distant hidden spot that’s all my own, 
Where I can let my soul renew its tone. 

The world is more than human hearts can stand; 
They break with woes that shadow every land. 
The soul of earth is everywhere possessed 

‘By hideous, gruesome demons we detest. 

So much I need a quiet place apart 

I now begin to build it in my heart! 


SHELDON SHEPARD 
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A Parents’ 
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Bookshelf 


Elizabeth M. Marble 


N PANY of you will recall how vividly Margueritte 

Harmon Bro, at the Tufts Convention, described 
her introduction to a church school that not only 
xpected its parents to be well read, but saw to it that 
they were. Probably many of you said in effect, “A 
very desirable thing; but of course our churches have 
no such authority. We do have books, but nobody 
can be persuaded to read them.” Perhaps you dis- 
missed the matter on that note of defeat, instead of 
thinking it through to the point where you were will- 
ing to find less blame for the parents and more respon- 
sibility for the church school. It has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that no educational program can 
hope to be successful without the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the home. To help us secure it, we are amply 
provided with a wide range of literature, well within 
our means and well worth our attention. Let us con- 
sider some of the steps involved in setting up an active 
library for the use and benefit of the parents in our 
churches. 

The choice of material for the library would seem to 
be of first importance. Too often it represents the 
enthusiasms of but one individual. Let the Religious 
Education Committee appoint a représentative group, 
or, better still, if the Committee is not too large let 
it function as a whole in this matter. The Committee 
will be immeasurably rewarded by a careful study of 
the Parents’ Kit, secured, for postage, from the 
G.S.S.A. 

Tn this will be found not only lists of all up-to-date 
material, but also the more outstanding books and 
pamphlets, giving the group the advantage of actually 
examining and even reviewing for each other such as 
are of most interest. If there are financial limitations 
—and where are there not?—the price lists will show 
that some very rewarding materials can be secured 
to start the project for even as little as one dollar. The 
means of securing excellent free materials are also indi- 
cated. For an expenditure of ten dollars a truly im- 
pressive bookshelf can be brought together. With a 
small sum at its disposal the Committee would do well 
to concentrate on the numerous and comparatively 
inexpensive pamphlets, perhaps relying on various 
organizations in the church to make gifts of such books 
as seem desirable. Where bookshelves are already 
established, an annual check with the Parents’ Kit 
will serve to point the way to the best in recent 
publications. 

The average parents’ bookshelf, it seems to me, 
should consist of three main divisions. In the first 
division would be the books and pamphlets which 
help parents to understand their children and deal 
with problems of the home and religious experience. 
Included here would be Consider the Children, How 
They Grow, by Manwell and Fahs; Your Child’s Re- 

- ligion, by Eakin and Eakin; It Runs in the Family, by 
Ellenwood; some of the excellent pamphlets issued by 


the Children’s Bureau and by the University of Iowa, 
and many others. The requirements of the parish 
would determine where the age-group emphasis would 
come. It is worth noting that it is generally the newest 
parents who are most eager for information. 

In the second division would come periodicals such 
as Children’s Religion, the Christian Home, Child 
Study and Parents’ Magazine. It might be that parents 
would be willing to contribute files of such magazines. 

The third division would contain books for children. 
These might be borrowed for use at home or to serve 
as a guide for parents in their purchase of books. This 
list might contain several of the Mary Alice Jones 
books from the ten-cent store, publications of the 
Friendship Press and the Beacon Press. When books 
of the Beacon Press, such as. the “Martin and Judy” 
Series, are purchased in the less expensive pamphlet 
form, they can be used far more widely as the parents 
are helped to choose the individual stories their inter- 
ests or needs require. Some will enjoy using Burdekin’s 
A Child’s Grace, Niedermeyer’s Then I Think of God, 
and the recently published and delightfully illustrated 
Small Rain. Let these few suggestions conclude a too- 
brief treatment of a large subject. First, it is wise to 
begin with the simple and lighter type of material and 
proceed toward the more serious; second, by all means 
consult the Parents’ Kit. 

Your next concern is to bring the parents and the 
bookshelf together. It is much more than a mere 
matter of introduction; it is an attempt to bring about 
a lasting relationship between the two. Where this 
attempt fails there seems to be neglect of responsibility, 
availability and publicity. A librarian who is willing 
to familiarize herself with the material and to check 
on its whereabouts weekly is essential. It may be 
necessary for the Bookshelf Committee to take turns 
at this job’ or even to secure librarians on a monthly 
basis. Bookshelves have a way of emptying them- 
selves permanently under less supervision, or, worse 
yet, of remaiing intact. A notebook for signing books 
out and in helps to take care of things when a librarian 
is not on duty; a register of addresses and telephone 
numbers in the back of the notebook simplifies the 
week-by-week check-up. 

The question of availability is simply one of setting 
up the bookshelf or library in a suitable spot. A locked 
bookcase in the corner of a back room is unlikely to 
excite any great interest. An orderly set of open book- 
shelves situated so as to command the attention of 
anyone passing through the vestry or main hallway, 
especially if it is flanked by one or two relevant posters 
and is further aided by a reading table spread with 
recent periodicals and pamphlets, cannot fail to stimu- 
late circulation. 

Equally important to the success of the project is 
the publicity which it receives. When all is ready, one 
of the best means of making the initial presentation 
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is a parents’ supper and conference. The materials 
could be grouped on long tables for examination before 
supper; a number of brief reviews could be presented 
after supper, with perhaps a mimeographed catalogue 
for each guest; and the evening should not close with- 
cut an opportunity for questions and suggestions. As 
a further means of keeping the bookshelf before the 
parents, additions to it could be announced in the 
church calendar; members of the Religious Education 
Committee might well become propagandists in its 
interests; teachers in the church school could familiarize 
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themselves with such materials as concerned their 
classes and so be ready to advise; and classes in the 
church school might undertake regular delivery routes. 

Much more will suggest itself once you have em- 
barked on the project. Make your beginning, however 
small, and count on the response from parents to 
provide the means of enlargement. And if, at the 
end of six months or a year, your books are dog-eared 
and worn and your pamphlets need replacing, congrat- 
ulate yourselves on the success of your parents’ 
bookshelf. 


Wyman Becomes Assistant to Friend 


N May 1, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, former min- 

ister of the Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence, Massachusetts, became assistant 
to the president of the Universalist Publishing House 
for one year. This progressive step has been made 
possible by a group of Universalist laymen who are 
convinced of the primary importance of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House and its principal publication, 
Tue CuristiAn Leaper. These men have contributed 
the funds necessary to underwrite one half of the 
initial period. 

For some time past our president, Victor A. Friend, 
' has been awaré of the need for direct work in local 
churches of the kind that the Publishing House can 
render without conflict with any other agency of the 
denomination. The Universalist Publishing House, 
through its representatives, has historically served not 
only as the medium of communication in our fellow- 
ship, but also as a strong missionary agency for Uni- 
versalism from the very beginning of the Universalist 
press a century and a quarter ago. 

Shortly after Mr. Wyman’s resignation as minister 
of the Lawrence church, Mr. Friend and the Board 
of Directors, after a careful exploration of our needs, 
voted to ask Mr. Wyman to assume this work for one 
year. In the conduct of his work Mr. Wyman will 
be in effect a missionary minister to the entire denomi- 
ration. He will carry the services of the Publishing 
House into all our churches. He will be the traveling 
representative of THe CuristrAn Leaprer and so serve 
as an agent of communication between our people and 
both the business and editorial offices of the paper. 
Announcement will be made in the next issue of the 
directors’ plan to celebrate the 125th anniversary of 
the Universalist press in 1819 by raising an anniversary 
fund under Mr. Wyman’s supervision. 

In co-operation with the national church organiza- 
tion and the state superintendents, Mr. Wyman will 
be available to local churches for preaching and con- 
sultation, especially to those churches directly or in- 
directly deprived of a resident minister through the 
drain on our pastoral supply by the chaplains corps of 
the armed services. Churches that wish this type of 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Rev..Cuartes A. Wyman 


service should arrange for it through their state 
superintendent or the general superintendent, or write 
directly to Mr. Wyman at the Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 

Mr. Wyman has been a continuous and enthusi- 
astic supporter of the House and Tur Leaver through- 
out his parish ministry. In Henderson and Oneonta, 
New York, as well as in Lawrence, Massachusetts, he 
greatly increased the subscription list of Tar Leapmer ~ 


and increased the use of our book services in these 


parishes. He has served on the Board of Directors 

as chairman of the Universalist Publishing House 

Finance Committee. He therefore comes into this new 

work well informed on the needs and the possibilities . 
for service of the Publishing House. 


= 
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Do Parents Measure Up? 


Doris L. Evans 


S I sat down to write this article I picked up a 
AN Seek pad and in it was my youngest daughter’s 

urch-school lesson from last Sunday, “God’s Wonder- 
ful Mountains.” An intriguing subject! It was espe- 
cially so to me since we now live on the plains of the 
Middle West. It brought back to mind that ever 
enriching experience of the years we lived in the Green 
Mountains and the delightful vacation we spent there 
last summer. The trip through the Notch on our last 
Saturday in the state, accompanied by Miss Susan 
Andrews, was a new experience for our two daughters. 
The majesty of God’s wonder world was all about us, 
and we all felt renewed because of that family and 
friendly experience. I hadn’t thought of the moun- 
tains as the earth’s wrinkles before reading this leaflet. 
I am convinced that its reading shouldn’t have been 
by accident. Time should be given each week for the 
discussion of that Sunday-morning lesson by the 
family. 

Yes, “time”! But is anything rationed as much 
today? Continually I ask myself, “How am I spend- 
ing my time? Is it in such a way that there will be 


both principal and interest for the next generation that 


the conflict of this day will not be repeated?” If we as 
a family cannot know each other, work together, grow 
in understanding and appreciation, how can we hope 
for these things in the larger circle of human kind? 

Just last Saturday I attended a conference spon- 
sored by the Chicago Teachers’ Union. ‘Future 
Trends in Education” was the round table I chose. 


After four enlightening presentations a_ high-school 


principal asked for the floor, saying, “All that has 
been said is fine, but the most important aspect has 
been overlooked. That is the emphasis that must be 
placed on Teligious and moral training.” It is over- 
looked not only in the field of education but in many, 
far too many homes. Those of us who are workers in 
the field of religious education know that the hour 
spent in church school on Sunday morning does not 
suffice. It must be supplemented in the home in an 
intelligent way. 

The following is a good example of what has hap- 
pened to the religious training of many adults. Not 
long ago we attended a performance of The Patriots, 
in which Walter Hampden starred. Our nine-year-old 
daughter was with us and enjoyed and appreciated the 
facts of the play immensely, as much of her reading had 
been building for her an historical background of the 
beginnings of our nation. Later, in discussing the play 
with friends, we had to admit how many of the inci- 
dents. we had forgotten and how the-presentation of 
history had changed with the years. 

Is not this same thing true in religious education? 
Interpretations, material and presentation have 
changed as new truth has been discovered, and, also, 
we have forgotten. To ensure growth in the child 


means a constant nurturing of the religious spirit 
within ourselves:- The world in which our children 
live is created by adults. Their shortcomings can be 
traced to the same lack in adults. 


An illustration of this was brought out at the round 
table by a teacher who asked what was to be done 
when you were holding an election in a classroom and 
students withdrew their names for candidacy in 
support of other candidates if they in turn were prom- 
ised chairmanships or some other fruit of the election. 
The answer, which came quickly, was, “Possibly. it 
would be far better if in some way we could withdraw 
the students from the influence of the community and 
its way of doing things.” 

Parents and adults, let us think seriously and long 
of our responsibility to youth. Child education can- 
not attain its aims without comparable education of 
the adult. The church, and especially the liberal 
church, has had a difficult time making this need felt 
and met. Adults cannot hope to give that which they 
do not haye themselves. The child looks to the adult 
for a demonstration of the teachings of religion in 
action. A sanction of the religious life by the parent 
is not enough. Active participation.is the only proof 
of one’s faith. 

The church can assist in creating this religious spirit 
within parents: through church worship, parent- 
teacher meetings or organizations, family nights, round- 
table discussions, informal teas with a purpose, reading 
courses, ete. I am also wondering if, when church- 
school material is prepared, the parent could not be 
considered. At present, courses are created for the 
pupil and the teacher. So much of this is ineffective 
if the home cannot supplement it. Probably we have 
need of supplementary material for the parent related 
to that for the pupil. This has been done in some 
nursery and beginners’ courses, but we should go 
beyond these ages and stress the continuous need for 
religious guidance which gives meaning and balance 
to life. May we all, during National Family Week, 
utter a prayer for renewed effort to strengthen our 
religious convictions, thereby promising our children 
a better future. 


Dr. Leland Foster Wood expresses this thought in 
his poem, The Inner Temple: 


Happy is the family 
Whose home though large or small 
Is a temple of the spirit; 


Whose members seeking God 
Need not go far away 
But find Him in the midst; 


Where faith and hope and love 
Are all in the daily course 
Incarnate in domestic ways. 
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A Religion for Greatness 


Clarence R. Skinner 


VII—Political Universalism 


HE task of organizing this unified political struc- 

ture is indeed a task for greatness. Since this essay 
emphasizes the spiritual approach to: the problem, we 
cannot here deal with the essential questions of legal 
organization or of palice powers which a unified world 
may make necessary. Such questions are beyond the 
scope of the present work.- We do want to take up in 
considerable detail, however, the inner transformations 
which aré essential to the establishment of this greater 
political life. We can be sure that no machinery will 
function adequately unless behind it and within it 
there is a mind and a will. No league will endure 
unless and until it rests on the solid basis of man’s 
creative desire. Force will not support it, for it is 
always possible to marshal force against force. If 
we are to have lasting peace it must be-a product of 
the religion of the unities and the universals. 

This religion will have to take the form of a larger 
loyalty. Peaceful methods of settling disputes nor- 
mally follow the integration of component groups into 
larger units. War between former enemies becomes 
outmoded as a method when men transfer their loyal- 
ties from the lesser to the larger. The hope for peace 
on earth therefore involves the outgrowing of frag- 
mentary attachments and the development of increas- 
ingly inclusive loyalties. 

As Prof. Josiah Royce has written: 


. . . Since the office of religion is to aim towards the creation 
on earth of the Beloved Community, the future task of reli- 
gion is the task of inventing and applying the arts which shall 
win men over to unity, and which shall overcome their original 
hatefulness by the gracious love, not of mere individuals, but 
of communities. Now such arts are still to be discovered. 
Judge every social device, every proposed reform, every na- 
tional and local enterprise, by the one test: Does this help 
towards the coming of the universal community? 


Can we reasonably expect that this evolution will 
take place? Let us first consider the objections to 
such a process and then marshal the arguments for it. 

One great obstacle to the coming of the larger 
community is the limited ability of the human psychic 
equipment to grasp large and complex relationships. 
How can X, who lives in Four Corners, Arkansas, 
know what is going on in the mind of Z, who lives in 
Omsk, Russia? Can an isolated Andaman Islander 
conceive the intricate and far-reaching implications 
of international finance as carried on in Berlin? It 
must be admitted that the imagination fails to form a 
clear picture of what we mean by such words as 
civilization, world, the great community. Can one 
limited brain stretch itself so far as to take an interest 
in two billions of persons scattered from China and 
Europe to Argentina and Alaska? How can it be 
possible to think about them, to say nothing of being 
loyal to them? 


We can understand being loyal to our friends, 
whom we know, and to our fellow townsfolk whom we 
can actually see; but anything so astronomic as the 
world, or humanity, is too abstract for poor feeble man. 


Furthermore, if we were endowed with psychic 
equipment sufficiently powerful to conceive the great 
community, are we not fundamentally too selfish to 
be willing to surrender our lesser loyalties? If we can 
derive advantage by being provincial will we not 
remain provincial? Note the unwillingness of the 
United States to join the League of Nations, and the 
withdrawal from the League of other states when they 
found their self-interest threatened. 

There are so many barriers to the larger loyalty 
that many despair of being able to surmount them. 
Greed, lust for power, imperialism, all these and many 
more socialized forms of selfishness stand in the way 
of a rational organization of the world. Who reckons 
on dreams of peace without first taking into account 
the sin of provincialism cannot be a realist. 

Despite the tremendous obstacles, however, we 
believe in a progressively developing world-conscious- 
ness which will elicit the increasing loyalties of men. 
There are many reasons for this belief, which will be 
set forth herewith. They seem to be cogent and indica- 
tive of the future, although they by no means have the 
authority of finality. 

The first reason lies in a very real but perhaps 
undramatic change which is passing over society; which 
has already been noted; namely, the shift from living 
based on physical propinquity to a new kind of life 
based on intellectual selectivity, which transcends 
geographical community. In the early ages men were 
confined to one locality for approximately all their 
interests. They were bound by blood ties in marriage; 
their economic activities were confined to the small 
area in which they lived; recreation centered im the 
home and neighborhood. There was almost no such 
thing as news of the outside world stimulating wide 
curiosity. Each horde or tribe lived an almost com- 
pletely self-sufficient life, so provincialism ruled 
supreme. 

This condition has been changing gradually through 
many centuries, but the rate of change received tre- 
mendous impetus in and by the industrial revolution. 
Specialization was developed, products began to come 
from all quarters of the globe, news became world wide, 
imperialism spread to unexplored areas, and people 
began to develop a less restricted range of thought. 
Interests gradually replaced locality as the center of 
intellectual life. Society began to organize on the 
horizontal basis: merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
trade unionists, professional men, students, and others 
gained a sense of “belonging” to one another. A 
doctor might be more interested in a fellow physician 
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a thousand miles away than in his own second cousin 
living next door. Traveling men took up the profes- 
sion of “drumming up trade” over wide territory. 
Then came the cable, telephone, automobile, radio and 
other technological inventions which furthered this 
selective process. Life became less dependent on 
neighborhood. Young people moved away from Main 
Street and followed their bent to the great cities where 
they had no blood ties but found common intellectual 
tastes among strangers. Recreation has increasingly 
passed from small geographical centers scattered 
throughout the country to great centers such as Holly- 
wood and New York. Commercialized sports, drama, 
radio, newspapers—all these radiate from distant foci 
and enable each individual to broaden his horizon and 
thus to live intellectually in world-wide areas, while 
physically confined to one geographical situation. 
Today we have a common phenomenon which 
might be symbolized as follows: In Peoria, Illinois 
(as an example), the father of the Southworth family 
reads in his Chicago paper about the London stock 
market, Pan-American conferences in Rio de Janeiro, 
the Russian counteroffensive at Smolensk, the rubber 
situation at Batavia, East Indies, the politics of Vichy 
France, and the campaign in the South Pacific. Mother 
. Southworth listens to the radio and in one evening 
hears a play staged in Chicago, a senator speaking 
from Washington, music from Havana, fashion notes 
from New York, a college professor from Boston, and 
reporters from Ankara, Turkey, Stockholm, Sweden, 
and London, England. 
Son John goes to a “movie” and sees a travelogue 
of Venice, newsreels of a naval engagement in the 
Mediterranean, a meeting of Churchill and Roosevelt; 


and he sees two pictures, one laid in the Sahara Desert ° 


outside Hollywood, and the other depicting genial 
Charlie Chan becoming involved in international 
crime in Hawaii. 

’ Daughter Mabel is curled up on the couch lost in 
the absorbing novel of the escape of refugees from 
Germany, their perilous flight through Spain and Por- 
tugal and their final arrival in the United States. 

Meanwhile, certain local: events are transpiring in 
Peoria: parties, dinners, dates and gossip. The family 
is by no means indifferent to the pull of these familiar 
_and homely activities. Part of their lives is immersed 
in just such provincial and limited activities. The 
pull of world politics, however, is often greater than 
these local goings-on. It is not entirely a case of 
either/or, but of both/and. The Peorians do not cease 
to be good citizens because their intellectual interests 
now range over the whole earth. They are far better 
citizens because of their enlightened knowledge of what 
is transpiring beyond the confines of their particular 
town. 

The important sociological fact is that the South- 
worths, and millions like them, have evolved from 
the primitive basis of social life, where all activities 
center in ofe local community, to a new basis of 
selectivity where they are able to pick and choose from 
a world-wide complex of rich and varied design. . 


A diagram might make this clearer: 
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This picture of a family is not overdrawn. 
happens in many instances all over the world. en 
tainly this expansion of consciousness has been develop- 
ing at an amazingly accelerated pace during the last 
quarter of a century. There is no reason to believe 
that it will end abruptly. It is possible, however, to 
become too optimistic over this symbolic family and - 
to draw false conclusions as to the broad range of the 
selective interests. It does not signify because they 
read, hear reports, and see pictures of intercontinental 
affairs that they have pulled up their roots which 
run down into Illinois soil, or that they are as willing 
to sacrifice for Ankara as for Peoria. That may be 
unwise as well as impossible. All that we can deduce 
from the typical experience of such modern people is 
that they are growing in stature, in range, and in a 
sense of world-wide community. 

Several applications of this change may be cited. 
First, religion has become world wide, and while 
religious loyalties are not usually absolute, they are 
indicative of this process of expansion. Catholic 
Christians all over the world are loyal to the Roman 
Church, even when their governments are at war with 
Italy. Japanese and Chinese Buddhists are loyal to 
the same Lord, who was born in faraway India. 
Americans from Wisconsin owe their theological sys- 
tems to a German, and Jews of London remain stead- 
fastly true toa culture which flourished in Jerusalem. 

It is certainly true that each of these and all other 
great religious systems lose something as they spread 
from nation to nation, but it is significant that they 
also retain much. Religious loyalties cut across bound- 
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aries and they also become syncretic akin boundaries, 
the result being an approach to a world system. 

Individuals within religious groups differ widely in 
their degree of loyalty, some being to all intents and 
purposes indifferent, others being intense zealots, most 
of them falling somewhere between the two extremes. 
It seems perfectly safe to say that considering both 
ime and space there have been many millions of 
religious persons who have had some conception of a 
universal order—a Kingdom of Heaven, a Day of God, 
a Golden Age, a Divine Dispensation—which includes 
a vision of all people united under one rule in one 
common peace. Besides the great religions which 
are primarily pacific there are the lesser sects and 
movements such as: Bahais, Quakers, etc., which evoke 
an intense and very practical devotion to universal 
understanding, justice, and love. If these men can 
attain such a high stature, others can do so; and the 
growth of religious pacifism in certain areas seems to 
indicate the soundness of the contention. 

Another instance of this larger loyalty is seen in 
modern political movements such as Communism, 
Fascism, and Nazism. A man in Rumania may be far 
more devoted to a system of thought developed in 
Germany than to his own government and culture. 
People in Chicago, Paris, Tokyo, and Rio de Janeiro 
may be ready to die for Mussolini and may be counted 
upon to kill their own fellow countrymen if need be. 
While the scare about Bolsheviks is overdone, and 
exaggerated reports of a Red under every bed are 
not to be taken too seriously, nevertheless Communist 
Party men in all countries are certainly operating on 
orders from Moscow. Their ‘self-sacrificing spirit and 
unswerving loyalty to the vision of a new world order 
are not to be underestimated. 

So true has this become that it is one of the chief 
difficulties encountered by nearly all modern states. 
This transnational and transracial devotion, as fanati- 
cal as it is and as dangerous as all democrats realize 
it to be, is significant. It shows that loyalties do not 
have to be confined to local groups. Our psychic 
equipment is certainly limited. Yet Nazis, Fascists, 
and Communists are not superhuman, with a larger 
periphery to their brain cells. Hitler would -have us 
believe this, but we know that his claim is nonsense. 

The objection might well be raised to this last 
category (the political) that this. kind of devotion 
is radically different from the kind that we are con- 
sidering as desirable and necessary for world peace. 
In the one instance we have ambition for dominance. 
The lust and lure of conquering are stimulated and 
the individual identifies himself with a glorious world- 
wide victory. His party, his ideology, will be riding 
the wave of conquest. 

This is a real difference and its significance cannot 
be overlooked. It is one thing to be loyal to geo- 
politics when it stems from one group, quite another 
when it arises from a universal order in which every 
component part is subordinate. The Nazi does not 
find it particularly difficult to think, feel, act, and sacri- 
fice in terms of the entire earth, but it is an earth 
which he is to rule. It is very difficult to recondition 
a Nazi so that he thinks, lives, and loves an earth 
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which he is to serve as only “one the least of these 
my brethren.” ; 

- Theoretically, however, this emergence of the new 
political zeal among such groups as above mentioned 
does prove the capacity of ordinary human beings to 
become active workers for a world-wide order. Further- 
more, there is.no reason to believe that the order 
envisioned is not one of peace. It is not the kind of 
peace-we are here discussing, but the significant thing 
is that all these millions of human beings are eagerly . 
looking forward to a time when there will be a peace 
of some sort, and that is certainly significant. 

One of the notable accomplishments of ‘the 
twentieth century was the awakening and intensifying 
of a wider consciousness of unity among Russians. © 
The Soviets embrace about one sixth of the earth’s 
surface, they contain over one hundred national, 
linguistic, racial and cultural groups. Geographical 
conditions vary from the frozen arctic to the balmy 
south, and there are about one hundred and eighty 
million human beings living in this vast and varied 
area. 

The writer made a brief visit to the Soviets, cer- 
tainly altogether too restricted both in time and space 
to make more than the most superficial remarks, but 
one thing was obvious and impressive. The Party was 
able to bring about a deep and widespread sense of 
“belonging” among these people. The story is too 
well known to need repetition, but it was impressive 
to see pictures and pageantry, to hear radios in every 
little hamlet all over the domain, to see groups of 
youth and zealots putting on the pressure. In one 
generation the Russian people were reoriented, their 
consciousness was expanded and intensified. New 
loyalties emerged which were larger and more inclusive 
than those held by the old Russians. It can be done. 

The writer was also in Italy during the early days 
of Fascism and in Germany at the time when Hitler 
was taking over command. Again there was an im- 
pressive change. New enthusiasms were aroused by 
leadership using all the techniques of art, pageantry, 
and mechanical device. People are reoriented. Their 
loyalties can be changed, deepened. It can be done. 
It was done. 

The obvious question arises: Why not for peace? 

This raises the problem as to the nature of the 
loyalty required for international peace. If it meant 
that everyone in the entire civilized world must have 
a clear idea of all the various peoples, nations, groups, 
and customs and practices, then any dream of peace 
would be hopeless. The human psychic equipment is 
certainly incapable of carrying any such load. But 
this is not necessary, for the kind of peace we are dis- 
cussing is a matter of political, economic, and social 
policy rather than a total psychological condition. 
Certainly we cannot say that loyalty to the British 
Empire means that every man in this population of 
over five hundred million has a clear concept of every 
other individual. Surely the majority of Englishmen 
could not even locate hundreds of towns and villages 
in: India. The British Empire does not mean that all 
these millions care about each other, are similar in 
race, language, or custom, or that they have attained 
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anything like love toward one another. Empire or 
commonwealth of nations arises out of a policy, a habit 
of thought and feeling, and an abstraction. 

No nationalism rests on a reciprocal affection of 
the members for each other. There are too many of 
them. They cannot know each other. They may love a 
few and hate a few, but they are indifferent to the vast 
majority as persons. Loyalty to the United States does 
not mean that William-X. Brown of Utica feels ties of 
common life with John Y. Robbins of Cleveland or 
with Reginald Q. Smith of El Paso. It means that all 


“three have in common an abstract concept called 


“America’—a Jand which none of them has seen, except 
in small fragments, a state of mind which none of them 
holds since it is as varied as human beings. 

_ As with every political group, so with international 
peace. It does not mean that everyone in the world 
suddenly thinks the same thoughts, is stirred by a 
common emotion. It does not mean dropping differ- 
ences, eliminating lesser loyalties, or outgrowing race 
and language. It does mean that a sufficient number 
of people share a particular idea to make it work. In 
some instances the number required may be a minority, 
in other instances a majority may be necessary. A 
strong minority may be more effective than a weak 


' majority in initiating and implementing such an idea 


as world peace. It could grow in the same way as 
inter-Italian or inter-German peace has grown. It 
does not necessitate any profound change in human 
nature. It is no more artificial than the concept 
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“America” is to a poor Negro in Alabama, an indus- 
trialist of Pittsburgh, a German doctor in Milwaukee, 
a Mexican immigrant in California, an Icelandic farmer 
in Minnesota, a Polish laborer in Chicago, a Greek 
fruit seller in Lowell, a Spanish merchant in New Or- 
leans, a Chinese importer in San Francisco, a Hindu 
swami in New York, and a Russian fisherman in 
Alaska. 

To all the above “America” is a concept almost 
unreal, vague, artificial. There is just enough assent 
and sharing to make this huge fact “America” work. 
It does not require supermen. It does not dominate 
their whole waking life. It does not radically alter 
their personalities, nor does it ordinarily thrust itself 
consciously into their daily routine. It is a background 
which only occasionally emerges into the foreground. 
Tt is an assent which has become a habit. 

World loyalty would be very much like that. It 
would have to be thought about very seldom by most 
people. On certain great days and in certain great 
ceremonies it would reach down into their conscious- 
ness and require their assent. It might be sung about, 
banners might wave and trumpets blare. But, for 
the most part, world loyalty would be like devotion to 
any great geographical area—an habitual assumption 
which does not greatly disturb normal life. : 

Thus a political universalism, while facing formi- 
dable obstacles, seems to be a possibility. It is in the 
direction in which we are moving. It is made of the 
stuff of everyday living. 


Her Hero 


Vivian T. 


LEXANDER MONTMORENCY SMITH—there’s 

a name for you!..And you can see at once that 

he does not live in your neighborhood, and the lesson 

of this story is most unlikely to fit you. But it is 

agreeable sometimes to hear a story of the foolishness 
of somebody you can never, never be. 

Alexander Montmorency was ten years old and was 
sitting one Saturday evening with his mother, who 
was darning stockings. “Mother,” said Alexander, 
“T shan’t go to bed ’til late tomorrow night because 
of the air-raid alert. Perhaps I shan’t go to bed ’til 
ten o’clock.” ‘“Let’s wait and see,” said Mother, as 
she broke off another bit of gray darning wool. 

“T wish,” said Alexander, “that something really 
exciting would happen now Father’s away at sea.” 
“What sort of thing?” asked Mother. And Alexander 
said: “Oh, a real air raid with blockbusters and great 
fires and watér pipes bursting and some parachutists 
coming down. Or, if there can’t be a real air raid, 
T would like a lot of burglars to try to break in to our 
house.” ; 

“Gracious me!” said Mother, running her needle 
earefully,-““I don’t think I want anything dreadful like 
that to happen. I’m sure I don’t want the silver to 
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be stolen while Father’s away; and, if I am to be 
drowned, I don’t want to be drowned in the kitchen 
like a cat in a pond.” 

“But you. wouldn’t be,’ cried Alexander Mont- 
moreney. ‘You see, Mother, I would be here to rescue 
you. If you were buried, I would soon dig you out; 


or, if there was a lot of water, I would jump in and _ 


save you. You'd be quite safe with me here. Why! 
if burglars came, I would take one of Father’s old pipes 
and pretend it was a gun, and, while I was holding up 
the burglars, you could run upstairs and telephone the 
police.” 

“My hero!” said Mother. “I do feel so safe with 
you at home. But, since nothing is happening at the 
moment, do you think you could make a nice, neat 
parcel of those two books there? I want-to give them 
to Mr. Gibbs at church tomorrow.” 

Alexander Montmorency Smith looked at his imother 
with a face of pained and shocked surprise. “Mother,” 
he said, “Vl save you from fire and drowning and 
murder; but please don’t ask me to tie up a parcel.” 

“Very well, dear!” said Mother quietly.. And she 
rolled up some stockings and added them to the pile , 
all ready for Alexander when he would need them.” 
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Can We Lift the War Clouds from Our Children? 


Elizabeth M. Manwell 


HE most fortunate people in the world today are 

American mothers who have children under fifteen 
years of age. And American fathers as well, if their 
paths of duty still permit them to live at home with 
their children. 

But the strangest paradox of life is our chronic 
blindness to our opportunities for happiness. Our 
minds become so loaded with decisions we have to 
make, with responsibilities to carry through, and our 
emotions so fraught with frustration and forebodings, 
that we allow feelings of happiness to flood in on us 
only for the briefest of moments. Blessed by fortune 
lo an almost infinite degree in the eyes of the women 
of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, and certainly of the 
islands beyond the seas, in having our children safe, 
we stumble along as blindfolded youngsters might 
play in the radiance of a sunny morning in early spring, 
fumbling in their play. 

Were we to take off the bands that blind our eyes 
we would really see. See that we may make and wash 
and iron and mend clothes for our sons and daughters 
—these children who are still too small for olive drab 
and navy blue. See that they may sleep warm and 
quietly and safe in their own rooms, see that they are, 
in very truth, not expendable. 

And in these moments when we walk without our 
blindfolds might we not also see that since these young 
children of ours (mercifully young) will probably be 
spared the physical dangers of war, we must use all 
the clarity of vision we have so to guide them that they 
shall also be spared the spiritual scars of war, scars 
which may reach down to the youngest and override 
the limits of any “age of conscription.” 

What, then, is a safe and happy child, and how 
may we recognize and then prevent some of the most 
serious effects which the war may have upon our 
children? 

Jollity and spontaneity are two of the most dis- 
tinguishing signs of a safe child. Is there any reason 
why we cannot be jolly with our children even though 
our hearts are torn for husband or older son in some 
distant camp or battlefield? The back-yard fireplace, 
“The House at Pooh Corner,” the windowbox of seed- 
lets, the April-Fool surprises, are all within our reach, 
and all may serve as protective safeguards for our 
children. Those soldiers of ours who are far away 
would not have it otherwise. If they can build a 
miniature golf course on Bougainville, cannot we, with 
equal striving for morale, fill a cornpopper for our 
children in Pleasant Valley? 

The security which comes from responsibility they 
also need. Strange that we have forgotten that some 
of our deepest happiness in our own childhood came 
from hardships well mastered. The garden watered, 
the windows washed, the errands of mercy on which 
we were sent, all gave us a sense of. peace, of duty 


accomplished. Upon our children of today this same 
mantle of responsibility must fall if they are to be 
spiritually safe. Yet giving them opportunities for 
such achievements requires a certain self-discipline on 
our part, for it takes planning and kindly supervision 
to work out for and with a child jobs which he is: 
capable of performing successfully and which have 
real value to the family’s well-being. 

Another spiritual need of the child, if he is to be safe 
from the scars of war, is for’a feeling that he is part 
of a group, of a company, of a chureh, if you will, that 
has an important program. James, you remember, 
long before the frightfulness of the two world wars was 
imagined, pleaded for the “moral equivalent of war” 
as a safeguard for all societies not engaged in combat. 
This sense of mission, of dedication of the self to the 
common good, is revealed today in countless newspaper 
stories of heroism on sea, on land and in the air by . 
boys of-eighteen and nineteen who but yesterday were 
bicycling down our village streets. Must we wait for 
war to give them this sense of mission? Has the church 
no mission for boys and girls who are still with us? 
The liberal church especially—can it not lead us all 
in defining missions for the spiritual emancipation of 
our civil communities? Must the only “missions” our 
boys and girls hear of today be those of the terrible 
avengers from the skies? 

Jollity, responsibility, a deep sense of mission, these 
are some of the basic experiences of well-adjusted chil- 
dren in peacetime as in war. What, now, are some 
of the ways in which the war may cloud our children’s. 
lives? ; 

These may be briefly listed: 


1. The war has removed fine men from our chil- 
dren’s lives—at home, in the church, the school, the 
Scouts, the athletic field, the neighborhood. 


2. The war has placed extra burdens on mothers. 
and on those men who remain at home, causing many 
of them to be hurried, frustrated, anxious and fatigued 
to the point of irritability. 


3. The war has taken from our children an incentive _ 
to plan for their future. Johnnie no longer can talk 
about “where he will go to college.” Mary is 
beginning to realize that her hope chest may remain 
unused for a long, long time. 


4. The war has made commonplace, in the daily 
lives of even our youngest children, thoughts of destruc- 
tion, of hatred, of fear. 


How, then, can the church, through its teachers 
and parents, prevent these facts, these war clouds, 
from actually injuring our children? Is it at all possible 
to bring up a child to wholesome mental and spiritual 
development in the midst of war? 

I think it is, but I think that such an effort requires 
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far more self-discipline in thinking and feeling than 
most of us are willing to accept. 

For example, all these experiences for happiness 
we have spoken of can be provided for at least one 
whole morning a week for the preschool child in the 
church nursery and kindergarten. Yet how few 
churches really have adequate quarters for their young- 
est children—adequate equipment, sunlight, play-yard 
personnel! By and large, church nursery centers are 
still essentially parking places for babies whose parents 

ish to feel free to attend church themselves. To 
transform these docile, darkly housed, meagerly staffed 
rooms into radiant, constructive, attractive play centers 
is not an expensive undertaking, but one which requires 
vision, imagination, patience and the willingness to 
study on the part of many adults in the church. 

Again, Jet us think of the child of primary age. He 
needs lovely books, lovely music, lots of gardening, 
the thrill of exploring brook and beach, constructive 
friendships. Think what a group of ingenious mothers 
could do in organizing a co-operative loan library at 
the church, think of the charming books now on the 
market for primary-age children—books on science, on 
biography, on poetry, on service—all having deep 
spiritual relationships! Or such a group might organize 
a lending library of fine victrola records, or a co-opera- 
tive venture in back-yard gardening, or in getting the 
children out into the country. 

Church parents could help each other too in guiding 
children of the junior age. One home might have a 
cellar game room, another a dark room for picture 
developing, another equipment and space for charades, 
another a room with “kitchen privileges” cordially 
extended to children. Such places for small gatherings 
_ of five to ten children would have to be planned on a 
neighborhood basis, of course, but think of the returns 
in wholesome child development such an investment of 
thought and time might yield. 

Young adolescents, too, need the church’s leader- 
ship. This is the golden age for developing the sense 
of mission. Must all our church “missions” be confined 
to packing old clothes into a barrel? Are there not 
social workers in every local church who might offer 
suggestions to these children as to ways in which 
they might, as members of clubs, groups or youth 
“organizations,’ serve their neighborhood or their 
community? 

But back of each of these needs of children that 
_we have already suggested there is another area of 
first importance—the spiritual resources of the adults 
surrounding children. 

Church parents may strengthen one another’s 
_ morale. The lonely parent, the mother tense with her 
home responsibilities which she must now bear alone, 
frightened parents, tired parents—all these the church 
may help, in small groups or as individuals. 

Mrs. B. was a young mother who had been strictly 
brought up, as an only child, on the Ten Command- 
ments. She was frightened when her own small Alice, 
age five, pilfered a nickel from the kitchen shopping 
purse. Was Alice going to be “delinquent”? Had 
Alice’s mother failed her in some essential way? Was 
it too late to get Alice on the right track? These 
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questions so weighed on the mother’s mind that She 
could scarcely bring herself to word them to the 
church-school director. Great was the sense of relief 
which came to her when she learned that no children 
as young as five have yet a clear sense of property 
rights, and that one of the best ways of helping to: 
develop this sense is to give them a small allowance, 
and chances to earn extra money, and, above all, a - 
feeling of being trusted. These facts and many others. 
Mrs. B. gained from her subsequent participation in a 
parent discussion growp held at the church. 

Tense Mrs. F. was “troubled about many things.” 
Her husband had enlisted, she had been through a 
siege of whooping cough with her two school-age chil- 
dren, a siege in which she alone had the day- and night- 
nursing care, with no strong and understanding hus- 
band at her side to spell her off. She had no outlets 
for her forebodings, her fear, and her sense of guilt 
over her part in the inevitable tensions which occur 
in every home between parents and their children. 
This parent was helped by her church in finding there 
a group to work in. Twice a week Mrs. F. went to the 
church from ten to two o’clock and helped in the 
cooking and serving of a hot school lunch to the under- 
privileged children in the neighborhood of the church, 


‘while a fellow church mother, living next to Mrs. F., 


having a small baby in her home, invited the F. 
children into her home to dinner on those two days 
that their mother was at the church. Mrs. F. in her 
turn took care of this neighbor’s baby once a week 
in the afternoon so that that mother, too, could get 
an outing. In this project at the church, Mrs. F. 
gained an outlet from her home tensions, a sense of 
belonging, friendships, and the chance to turn her 
thoughts outward. Her feeling of anxiety gradually 
disappeared. 

A parent library is a third resource the church can 
offer, and one which can be inexpensively run on a 
co-operative basis. Still a fourth is the sense of 
achievement and of inner happiness which a parent 
may gain who is given opportunity, under the right 
kind of supervision, to teach a group of responsive 
children in the church school. 

These are, indeed, days to try all adults, most 
exacting for men, but to a marked degree for women 
also. 

But though our own lives be bent and frustrated 
by war, it is still possible to keep these burdens from 
our children. Let the church help parents to take the 
blinders from our eyes, and then see the joy and the 
challenge of lifting from our children, to our utmost 
ability, the clouds of war, and leading them out to. 
play in the sunshine. Can we not learn from Kahlil 
Gibran in The Prophet: 


You are the bows from which your children as living 
arrows are sent forth. 


The archer sees the mark upon the path of the infinite, and 
He bends you with His might that His arrows may go swift 
and far. 


Let your bending in the archer’s hand be for gladness; 


For even as he loves the arrow that flies, so He loves also 
the bow that is stable. 
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The Flag Episode 


Robert Cummins 


HAVE been asked why I did not speak out at the 

time of the Bridgeport affair. The answer is that, 
had I done so, I would have spoken out of turn, for, 
like certain of these inquirers, I too did not possess the 
facts. So, instead of acting hastily, I went to Bridge- 
port to ascertain: the facts. In any case, my speaking 
then or now runs the risk of being as unwelcome as my 
silence if my position in the matter is contrary to that 
held by those wishing me to speak out. 

Mr. Schwenk has ideals. They are high. I respect 
his ideals and have great affection for him. Difficulty 
is encountered when we try applying a principle to a 
practical situation. Motivated by their own idealism, 
women of our Bridgeport church made a service flag, 
wished it hung in the church. They asked permission 
of the trustees. Mr. Schwenk warned that if the flag 
were hung in the manner proposed, -he would not 
preach. Trustees gave their approval, nevertheless. 
Thereupon Mr. Schwenk resigned. The _ trustees 
accepted his resignation and later secured the approval 
of this action by the parish. In this particular instance, 
one of Mr. Schwenk’s principles tended to ride rough- 
shod over tender ties of Universalist families. I am 
convinced that realization of the ideal might better 
have been approached more slowly. People must first 
understand, then love, then embrace. Ministers who 
have built their ideals and attitudes into the minds 
and hearts of a people have done their building. gradu- 
ally, not expecting to achieve at a single stroke. As I 
see it, Mr. Schwenk accomplished little by his action 
—for himself, for the cause, or for the church. 

On the other hand, the situation within the church 
itself is not a happy one. The question of where a 
service flag shall hang, or whether it shall hang at all, 
is purely incidental. Some want it hung in the chancel, 
which would certainly be inappropriate. Some want 
it hung elsewhere in the sanctuary. A plaque showing 
the names of those who served in World War I hangs 
on a panel to the right as one enters the sanctuary. 
Why not hang the one for World War II on the panel 
to the left, so that the two will balance each other? 
But Mr. Schwenk says he cannot preach if it hangs 
anywhere in the sanctuary. He says it may be hung 
in the vestry; but his logic is faulty on this point. 
It is in the vestry where children and youth are sup- 
posed to be learning to worship! But whether it hangs 
one place or another will solve nothing except a change 
of ministers. And a change of ministers will not 
indicate that right has prevailed against wrong. The 
church itself, quite apart from the flag issue, faces a 
serious situation. This is a part of the picture—a part 
unseen by the newspaper reporters, by those who won- 
dered why I did not speak out immediately, or by 
myself until I went to Bridgeport. Small churches are 
prone to rely upon the leadership of a few persons. 


It is these few who shape the character and destiny 
of their churches. Such shaping may be for good or 
for ill. But, whatever the outcome may be, there has 
been lost along the way values to be gained when fellow 
Universalists utilize the democratic process. This fact 
the Bridgeport church must come to appreciate. 
My visit to Bridgeport was on the date of the 
regularly scheduled date of the annual meeting, which 
opened with a parish supper. During the afternoon 
I had met for a two-hour conference with seven minis- 
ters, members of the Executive Committee of the 
Bridgeport Ministerial Association. I was there at 


- their invitation and it was during Holy Week. So 


when I spoke at the meeting of our parish I was able 
to say that my analysis and recommendations were 
likewise those of responsible clergymen of their own 
community. 

I tried to persuade minister and people to see how 
far-reaching had been the effect of their action. They 
must understand that this matter upon which they 
differed had its effect upon the religious life of Bridge- 
port, upon the good name of the Universalist Chureh 
of America, and upon organized religion the country 
over. Yet minister and people had acted. Their own 
denominational headquarters learned what had hap- 
pened only through the press. I stressed the necessity 
of providing for more TIME, pleaded that earlier - 
actions be revoked, and that an impartial committee 
of the parish study the problem with the minister for 
a month or two, at the end of which time the parish 
as a whole would give full consideration to findings 
and recommendations. There was a motion to proceed 
in this fashion. The motion was seconded. I believe 
I gave voice to the sincere desires of the people and 
minister. Furthermore, I believe this is exactly what 
the people generally thought would be done when, at 
alate hour, they voted to table the motion. As a 
matter of fact, the chairman of the Board gave it as 
his judgment that to reopen the question was a moral 
obligation. But, legally, the situation was just where 


we had found it. The Board had voted. Mr. Schwenk 


had resigned. The trustees accepted the resignation. 
Later, the parish approved. Now a retired Bridgeport 
minister occupies the pulpit. A pulpit committee is 
hopeful of finding a successor to Mr. Schwenk. 
Mr. Schwenk is serving in a post outside the parish 
ministry. Four trustees have resigned. As I see it, 
the church, too, accomplished little by its action—for 
itself, for the community of which it is a part, or for 
Universalism generally. 

But more important still is the problem facing the 
denomination itself. On October 21, 1943, in New 
York City, the General Assembly of the Universalist 
Church of America adopted its “Affirmation of Soaiak 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


’ 


MR. PERKINS DISSENTS 
To tan Eprrorn; ; 

I was deeply disturbed at your editorial, “The Intemper- 
ance of the Temperate.” Of course, I am included among 
people who do not drink and therefore must plead guilty to 
the harm that has come to me by being in that position. How- 
ever that may be, there I am, and I choose to try to overcome 
the impending harm without taking to liquor rather than with 
the aid of it. It is, therefore, not surprising that I. should 
concur 100 per cent with Abraham Lincoln who said nearly 
100 years ago, “Liquor has many defenders—no defense.” 

IT am well aware of the importance which you attach to 
haying Tue Curistran Leaver entirely independent of any 
denominational control.. May I, therefore, in this instance at 
least, joim with you wholeheartedly and request that if in the 
future you feel constrained to write any editorials of the 
temper of the one referred to above you make it clear in 
bold-faced type both before and after the editorial that the 
opinion expressed is not that of the Universalist Church of 
America and, if you agree with my conclusion, add that you 
are aware of the fact that it is an opinion held by a very 
small number of Christians, within and without our denomi- 
nation. 

Frep B. Perkins 
Providence, R. I. 


DR. WARD AND THAT EXAMINATION ~ 
To rue Epiror: 

I am astonished and, as chairman of the Illinois Fellow- 
ship Committee, grieved and saddened beyond words by the 
thoughtless and unkind reference in the April Ist issue of 
Tue Leaver in which ’twas said, “Ward probably passed.” 
As a matter of fact—and let all at Headquarters get this 
straight—Ward passed with every qualification met, although 
our meeting was not legalistically legal. At our meeting on 
May 18 we shall merely confirm the action of the January 
meeting and proceed with a brief ordination as a high light 
of the convention. Tar Leaprer reference should be adequately 
explained. 

W. H. Macrpuerson 
Joliet, Til. 

(The above letter from a former president of the Univer- 
salist Church of America refers to an official notice of action 
by a state fellowship committee which came in after the issue 
for April 1 was in page proof. With difficulty we put the notice 
in, joking a bit in the heading about an old friend’s failure to 
state that the candidate had passed the examination. We did 
not intend to act unkindly toward anybody. Joking, we con- 
clude, is dangerous in church papers and had better be left 
to the great artists with which our ministry is well endow: ed. 
—Tue Eprror. ) 


THE HATRED THAT ENDANGERS OUR FUTURE 
To rue Eprror: 

“We've got to learn them Huns a-lesson!” The speaker, 
manifestly not an intellectual giant, shared my seat in a sub- 
way car and confidently discussed the pressing problems of 
the present. I omit the adjective with which he described 
the Germans, inasmuch as it probably would not be under- 
stood by the editor of a religious journal. 

“We must teach these aggressive belligerents a much- 
needed lesson!” This time the speaker wore academic robes, 
had a long list of D’s following his name, and from a univer- 

sity platform addressed a company of his peers. 

In the eye of the low-brow there was a gleam that in- 
dicated that for him the capital V stood, not so much for Vic- 
tory, as for Vengeance. And, strangely enough, an identical 

_ gleam was in the eye of the man of culture and power. 
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A lesson! Let us agree as to America’s pedagogical re- 
sponsibility. Yes, surely, we of the Christian nation and the 
Christian church must teach a lesson. But what lesson? A 
lesson of revenge, of barbarism implemented by the latest 
science and invention? Or a lesson of universal good will 
and _ helpfulness, persistent in spite of great provocation? 

Most Americans believe that this dreadful war must be 


- won at any cost to our opponents, our allies or ourselves. 


Then, after victory, what lesson can we impart so that our 
mistaken brothers may be delivered from their false ambi- 
tions and their unspeakable cruelties? 

We had better beware of that gleam that was in the eyes 
of the moron and the college president, for it means mounting 
hatred and increasing confusion. It may mean for the chil- 
dren of today a world foredoomed to a conflict of which 
World War II is only a vague precursor. 

The drift of present thought is away from the high ideals 
with which we entered this conflict. We are becoming bru- 
talized. I do not hear much about the Delaware declarations 
nowadays and I fear that some vociferous patriots believe that 
they were adopted on the Atlantic seaboard. I do not per- 
ceive the spirit of Princeton in the utterances of statesmen or 
radio commentators—or sometimes of clergymen. 

We had better remember these words from the Delaware 
report: There shall be no punitive reparations, no humiliating 
decrees of war guilt, and no arbitrary dismembership of 
nations. 

Mr. Editor, we cH not truly win this war unless we after- 
ward win our enemies. Jf I remember correctly the founder 
of Christianity counseled fraternalism, forbearance and for- 
giveness. 

Gsorce E. Huntiry: 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DR. RALL WAS THE AUTHOR 
To THE Epitor: 

Today I received ‘six copies of the April Ist issue of Tus 
Curist14n Leaper, carrying on page 194 “The Story of 
Creation,” attributed to me. 

I hasten to inform you that- Dr. anes F. Rall of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute is the author of this article. It was 
quoted in my church Messenger last October, but by acci- 
dent the author’s name was omitted. I regret this very: 
much. ‘ 

Please correct the notice of authorship in your earliest pos- 
sible issue. 

W. Emory Hartman 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 


FARM SUNDAY IN ENGLAND 


HE following statement has been issued by the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster, and the moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council: 

We have been in consultation with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which approves the observance of May 14, Rogation 
Sunday, as Farm Sunday. We hope the observance will be 
widely and deyoutly kept. At all times we are dependent for 
the necessities of life upon the gifts of God in nature, but 
man receives the benefit of those gifts only so far as he 
co-operates with God by labor. The harvest is the fruit of 
that co-operation. Let us, then, join in prayer for God’s 
blessing upon all who work in the fields that their labor may 
result in the supply of our needs as we take our part in the 
struggle for freedom, that we may also use in God’s service 
the strength which he gives us, and accomplish his purpose in 
the days of peace. 
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Eighty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the 


-Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


FITCHBURG, MASS. MAY 10 and 11 


Program in Outline 


Wednesday 


10: 00-10: 30—Invocation, official calls, 
welcome by Maynard Ford, chairman 
of the joint committee, First Parish 
Church (Universalist - Unitarian) , 
Fitchburg. 

10:30-11:00—Address, “Now Is_ the 
Time for Religion,’ Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, minister of the First Par- 
ish Church (Unitarian) in Cambridge. 

11:15—Business: Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association. 

12:45—Luncheon, tickets 75 cents, min- 
isters’ luncheon and conference. 

2:00—Convention Program: Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist 
Women. 

4:00- 5:30—Conferences: “The Church 
and the Home,’ Miss Susan M. An- 
drews; “Children in Wartime,” Miss 
Frances W. Wood; ministers’ confer- 
ence, “Our Church and Its Future.” 

6:00—Supper, tickets 75 cents, min- 
isters’ supper and conference. 

7:30—Service of music: Dana Univer- Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., Presi- 
salist Vespers, Harold W. Brown, di- dent of the Umversalist Church of Amer- 
rector. Symposium: “Now Is the Time “4: Speaker at Minsters’ Conference 
to Join Forces”—Rabbi Levi A. Olan, and Wednesday evening Symposium. 
Temple Emanuel, Worcester; Mrs. 
Harold L. Brown; president of the 
Worcester County Federation of Wom- 
en’s Church Societies; Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, D.D., president of the 
Universalist Church of America. 


Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 

the First Church (Unitarian), Cambridge. 

Speaker at general meeting Wednesday 
morning. 


Thursday 
9:15—Invocation. Business _ session: 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion. . 
12:15—Luncheon, tickets 75 cents. 
1:45—Business continued. 


3:00—“Now Is the Time for the Church 
to Plan for Tomorrow.” “With Re- 
turning Service Men and Women,” Rol- 
land Darling, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches’ Commit- 
tee on Rehabilitation. “With Wartime 
Youth,” Rev. Mark B. Strickland, min- 
ister of the Congregational church at 
Stoneham. | 
6:00—Centennial supper. 
8:00—The convention at worship. Rec- 
ognition service for ministers who 5 
Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, minister of have served fifty years, Rev. John M. Rev. Joseph W. Beach, minister of the 
the First Universalist Church, Everett, Ratcliff, Ed.D.; Ministerial Relief First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
preacher of the Occasional Sermon. (Continued on page 277) Chairman of the Program Committee. 
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PROGRAM IN OUTLINE 
(Continued from page 276) 


Fund, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D.; occa- 
sional sermon, Rey. Frederic A. 
Mooney; service of communion, Rev. 
‘Gilbert A. Potter, assisted by Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster. 


Reservations for overnight accom- 
modations should be sent to Mrs. Roger 
W; Fisher, 49 Osgood Street, Fitchburg. 
Reservations for meals should be sent to 
Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, 222 Blossom 
Street, Fitchburg. 


THE OAKLANDON CIRCUIT 


Rey. William C. Abbe was called to 
the Oaklandon Circuit of Indiana va- 
cated by the call of Rev. David D. Rose 
to Maine, and began work May 1. In 
the cireuit besides Oaklandon are the 
churches of Pleasant Valley, Salem and 
Galveston. Mr. Abbe will live at Gal- 
veston. Mr. Abbe, who served as chap- 
lam in the Army, was discharged for 
physical disability. 


EASTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS COMBINING ALSO 


An accelerated program of theological 
study will be conducted next summer at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, under the joint auspices of Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. and Union 
Seminary. The summer courses, which 
- will run from May 22 to August 11, 
will be under the direction of Drs. 
Henry P. Van Dusen and Frank W. 
Herriott of Union. For students under 
the Navy V-12 (S) program (pre- 
chaplaincy) , the session runs until Sep- 
tember 8. 

The program consists of two periods 
of six weeks each. During the first six- 
week period, courses especially arranged 
for the accelerated program are to be 
under a faculty from the co-operating 
seminaries, with Dr. Van Dusen direct- 
ing. During the second six-week period, 
the courses will be identical with those 
at the regular summer session at Union 
and will be directed by Dr. Herriott. 

Among the instructors for the summer 
are: Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of 
applied Christianity, Union Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Paul J. Tillich, professor 
of philosophical theology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, professor of Christian theology, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; Dr. 
Rockwell H. Potter, dean emeritus, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation; Dr. 
Matthew Spinka, professor of church 
history, Hartford Seminary Foundation; 
Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, professor of histori- 
‘eal theology, Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary; and Dr. John Coleman Bennett, 
professor of Christian theology and 
ethics, Union Theological Seminary. 
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Views from the Hill 


Unified Appeal 


To date, we have gathered in cash 
and pledges a total of $20,827.54! To 
faithful ministers and loyal laity we 
have tried to express our heartfelt grati- 
, tude. 

From 1942 to 1943, 1,271 individuals 
contributed to the organizations which 
this year are participating in the Ap- 
peal. Of these same 1,271 individuals, 
472 have contributed again this year. 
Last year they gave a total of $5,474.89; 
this year, $8,489.40. Seventy-three re- 
duced the amount of their gifts; 165 
gave in the same amount; 228 made 
substantial increases. ; 

Two hundred ninety-seven persons 
who did not contribute last year have 
given a total of $1,944.60.-One hundred 
nine ministers have contributed $1,468.- 
66. Twenty churches have paid their 
full share; 44 have exceeded the amount 


- of their share. 


The Contrast 


Churches, like the people of whom 
they are composed, differ widely. Some 
drive a minister to distraction, warp 
his vision, crush his spirit. Others, al- 
most instinctively, go the second mile, 
and the third, calling forth his best de- 
votion and love. The contrast appears 
in the following paragraph taken from 
a minister’s letter: J 

“You spoke, in a previous letter, say- 
ing if we ever had any regrets you would 
have to think hard to know them. We 
do have a regret. It is that after the 
wonderful reception we were given, after 
the generous spirit shown in paying 
our removal expenses, and after the fine 
spirit of co-operation and helpfulness 
shown thus far, we had not discovered 
this church sooner. The contrast is so 
great that our happiness sometimes takes 
on.the depth of tears. The other church, 
with its negativistic and disunited ap- 
proach to problems, makes the friendli- 
ness and ready endeavor in this church 
seem like heaven.” 


The Article in Life 


We rejoiced when, in its issue of 
March 20, Life covered our work at Out- 
law’s Bridge, N. C. We expressed to 
Life our satisfaction. We did regret 
Life’s error in saying that Universalist 
“church attendance . . . has been steadily 
decreasing” (a statement quoted in Tur 
Leaver, April 1, without comment). At- 
tendance in some Universalist churches 
has doubtless decreased. So also in 
some Methodist churches, in some 
schools, in some clubs. But in other 
Universalist churches attendance has in- 
creased as much as 300 per cent. When 
our constituency has increased as much 
as it has in recent years, the law of 


averages would seem to indicate an in- 
crease, rather than a decrease, in at- 
tendance. We so stated in a letter to 
Life and Life wrote us as follows: 


Dear Mr.-Cummins: 


Your kind letter of March 21, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Luce, has of course been 
referred to the editors of Life, since they 
would be most interested in your com- 
ments about the story on Outlaw’s 
Bridge. 

I think I can clarify the two points 
you question by admitting an unfor- 
tunate interchange of the words attend- 
ance and membership. In the first in- 
stance (your second paragraph), our 
local researcher sent us the figures on 
membership as follows: There were 
forty-nine members seven years ago. 
over against a present membership of 
seventy-nine. The 62 per cent increase 
is apparent from these two figures but 
we attributed the percentage to attend- 
ance, and not to membership where it 
rightfully belonged. 

Likewise, the statement about the de- 
cline in Universalist Church attendance 
(your fourth paragraph) was based ‘on 
the figures shown in the January 1, 
1944, bulletin, Information Service, pub- 
lished weekly by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Table IV of that bulletin 
gives the following figures on the Uni- 
versalist Church membership: As of 1926 
—54,957; as of 1941-1942—48,665, or an ‘ 
obvious decline of 11.4 per cent. » The 
same misuse of the word attendance in- 
stead of membership, in interpreting 
these figures, was responsible for the 
statement you rightly question. 

We had hoped to correct this situation, 
in the Letters-to-the-Editor column, but 
reader-response to the entire issue was 
so great that we could not fit such a 
correction into the small space allotted 
to this column. 

We are grateful. to you for your 
friendly comment about the article and 
hope that you will accept, with. the 
above explanation, our regrets for the 
inaccuracies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Aves 
For the Editors 
(R. C.) 


COOK WANTED 


A qualified cook is wanted for the 
staff of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation, Saco, Maine, from about 
June 22 until the end of August. Send 
application (or information relating to 
such a person) to Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison, House Manager, 200 Alfred 
Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
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The Flag Episode 


(Continued from page 274) 


Principles” (“Our Task”) , 
which read as follows: 


“In the field of social welfare: 


“2. We must recognize that today 
Americans of Negro, Indian and Oriental 
descent, and many not yet citizens, are 
suffermg from unjust forms of discrimi- 
nation, We must combat every such 
form of race prejudice by practical steps 
which shall achieve a just status for 
these, our brethren. 


portions of 


“6. We must study-the complex prob- 


lems of labor, management and capital so 
that we can intelligently bring the in- 
sights of Christian ethics to bear on the 
problems of economic justice for all mem- 
bers of society. 


“8. We must welcome and encourage 
the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment as a check on unwholesome eco- 
nomic practices and a service to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 


“14. We must recognize the fact that 
there is no common judgment among 
Christians as to one’s personal duty when 
called for military service and we call 
our people to be true in policy and action 
to a basic law of our church, Article XII 
of the Laws of Fellowship, which grants 
full fellowship to conscientious objectors 
in time of war.” 


A commission on social action, with 
six members, was appointed and made 
responsible for the promotion among our 
fellowship of these principles. A chair- 
man was named, but he immediately 
declined and withdrew from the com- 
mission. A second was named to the 
post of chairman. For the moment he 
accepted, then in due course resigned. 
A third member has now withdrawn. 
Mr. Schwenk himself is a fourth. No 
successors have been appointed. Only 
two of the original six remain. 


Ideally, it would have been this com- 
mission which should, have risen to meet 
the situation in Bridgeport, assisting 
minister and people, making known to 
the public through the press the church’s 
interpretation of the case. The editor 
of Tue Lraprr may express his judg- 
ment, which he did. The general super- 
intendent may express his judgment, as 
he is now doing. But editor and super- 
intendent are individuals expressing 
their individual viewpoint. It is the 
church’s commission which should speak, 
for it has been authorized to assume 
responsibility in this particular field. 


Opposition to Mr. Schwenk has 
accumulated by reason of his work 
among Negroes, his associations with the 
C.1.0., his interest in the Japanese re- 
location centers, his enthusiasm for the 
co-operative movement, his — pacifist 
stand. But Mr. Schwenk’s Universalist 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Women's Action Committee | S 


For Victory and Lasting Peace 


The United Council of Church Women 
has become one of twenty or more lead- 
ing national organizations in our coun- 
try to signify approval of the statement 
proposed by. the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Victory and Lasting Peace 
and to express a willingness to help 
promote the plans. As a member of the 
United Council of Church Women, the 
Association of Universalist Women will 
be informed of the program of the 
United Nations Council Now  proj- 
ect. It was invited to give publicity 
to United Council Day which falls on 
May 18, but, unfortunately, the informa- 
tion came too late to be used in either 
the Bulletin or this issue of Tur Curtis- 
TIAN LEapER. 

Groups were invited to take action on 
the following proposed resolution and to 
approach the proper officials concerning 
it: 

“We call upon our government to co- 
operate now with the other United 
Nations in setting up a United Nations 
Council to proceed with the formation of 
the General International Organization 
foreshadowed in the Moscow Declara- 
tion and the Connally Resolution.” 

It will be remembered that months 
have passed since the Moscow Declara- 
tion, the Fulbright Resolution and the 
Connally Resolution and still no definite 
machinery has been set up to provide for 
the translation of those high sentiments 
into action for the immediate now, while 
deliberate and reasoned planning may 
still be made. 

It is the opinion of many people, es- 
pecially women, that such gigantic plan- 


ning as is involved must not be left until 
war ends and immediate action is im- 
perative. Thinking women favor delib- 
erate planning in advance of victory to 
forestall that disorganization which: will 
inevitably defeat a just peace. To this 
end they should encourage and do more 
than encourage every effort which helps 
them unitedly to face the problem of 
the maintenance of international peace 
in the postwar world. 

Social-Action groups in our local 
churches should make use of the leaflet, 
Urgently Needed, A United Nations 
Council Now. They may have same 
free by sending to the executive office 
of the Association of Universalist Wom- 
en. 
Council proposes is the business of 
churchwomen and that they should not 
only be informed on it but should be 
active in every effort being made for 
effective united planning. 

In our hands rests a tremendous re- 
sponsibility which we cannot conscien- 
tiously ignore. 


ATTENTION! 

The books of the Association of 
Universalist Women close-as of July 
31 this year. All state and_ local 
treasurers are requested to see to it 
that all money that has been raised 


for the program of the A.U.W. (in- 
cluding convention pledges) is in the 
hands of our financial secretary, Miss 
Bernice F. Cunningham, 15 Governors 
Avenue, Medford 55, Mass., by July 
31. 


Church has openly declared its people 
“must combat . . . race prejudice by 
practical steps,” “must study the com- 
plex problems of labor,” “must welcome 
and encourage the growth of the co- 
operative movement,’ “must recognize 
. . . [and] grant full fellowship to con- 
scientious objectors in time of war.” By 
this declaration, we assume that minis- 
ters are included as well as people. 

I have recorded my judgment that 
Mr. Schwenk’s procedure in the par- 
ticular “flag episode” was wrong. He was 
as arbitrary and dictatorial as anyone 
might be. I have also recorded my 
judgment that the Bridgeport people 


were unwise in permitting Mr. Schwenk’s 
ministry with them to hinge on this 
question of where to hang a flag. Far 
more was at stake locally than the hang- 
ing of a service flag and herein rests the 
seriousness of the whole matter. I have 
recorded it as being my judgment, 
finally, that the Universalist Church of 
America should have in its possession an 
intelligently aggressive commission on 
social action, which commission would 
from time to time speak officially for the 


church within its special field. That we - 


have not such a commission performing 
in this fashion points to this need and 
may bring it to birth. 


We believe that such work as this — 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


PARENTS WILL RESPOND 


People who have had a lukewarm , 


interest in the church and its program 
suddenly become more concerned about 
this so-called “religious education” when 
children come into the home and they 
realize their inadequacy in guiding reli- 
gious growth. Then they begin to 
search for help, seeking the best possible 
leadership. The church, with an active 
religious education committee and a 
corps of competent teachers with a pro- 
gressive, workable program, can be of 
real service. 

One of the most important mediums 
for acquainting parents with a program 
of religious education is the prospectus. 
This should carry the names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of the minister, 
the chairman of the religious education 
committee, the superintendent and the 
teachers, the hour of church-school ses- 
sions, the title of courses for each group, 
and the aims and goals of the entire 
church school. This should be in the 
hands of the parents at the beginning 
of the year, and any changes should be 
made known as they take place. This 
prospectus can also be placed in the 
homes of new families in the community. 

Personal visitation heads the list of 
“musts” in building co-operation be- 
tween church and home. Meeting par- 
ents and children in their own surround- 
ings is helpful for all concernéd. The 
superintendent of the Nursery Roll has 
a very definite place in the program of 
visitation, for she is able to carry the 
friendliness and interest of the church 
by means of books and pamphlets which 
are of help in solving perplexing prob- 
lems. A parents’ bookshelf in the 
ehureh-school library has a vital place in 
the parent-church relationship. 

Quarterly letters sent to parents with 
information about curriculum and activ- 

ities, and copies of prayers used in 

weekly worship services, which can also 
be used in the home, are of real value. 
Announcement of parties or special pro- 
grams can easily be sent into the homes 
by the children. Another _ letter, 
sent about Thanksgiving time, might 
well contain information about Christ- 
mas plans. Also, there might be in- 
eluded a list of desirable books, games, 
toys and victrola records for Christmas 
gifts. Plans for family Christmas activ- 
_ ities may also be included. , 

Information as to occupation, individ- 
ual ability, and willingness to render 
personal service may be obtained by 

_ sending questionnaires to parents. These 
reveal the person who is willing and 


able-to lead a discussion group, give a 
book report, prepare to teach a church- 
school class, or help rebuild and repaint 
church-school furniture. If the desire 
for a discussion group for parents comes 
from the parents themselves, it is much 
more apt to be beneficial than a pro- 
gram prepared entirely for them by a 
religious education committee. 

No given plan or suggestion will fit 
every church-school situation. Each 
superintendent, each member of a reli- 
gious education committee, should be 
conscious of the needs in his church 
school and use the particular methods 
which will strengthen the bonds between 
the church and the home. 


ARLENE J. CaTEs 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOURTH GRADERS DECIDE 
WHAT MAKES A HOME 


Their names are Janet, Barbara, 
Gerry, Jack and Richard. They are in 
the Junior Department in our church 
school in Auburn, Maine. Recently 
they have been studying the course, 
When Jesus Was a Boy. As they were 
talking about Jesus’ home, someone ob- 
served that it must have been a happy 
one. Then another asked thoughtfully, 
“What makes a home anyway?” Where- 
upon each of the five children contrib- 
uted an idea. When they had listed 
them they decided they would like to 
put their thoughts into a poem. This is 
what they wrote: 


Understanding, love*and kindness, 
Parents’ care and patience, 

Helpful children having fun, 

Going to bed quickly when day is done. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Special attention is called to the article 
by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Manwell in this 
issue of Tue Leaver. Mrs. Manwell, in 
addition to being a mother, an author 
and a teacher, is director of religious 
education at May Memorial Church 
(Unitarian) , Syracuse, N. Y. What she 
recommends for others, therefore, is not 
something vague and untried, but some- 


‘thing which she has seen work in a 


liberal church. 

Two other briefer articles by Mrs. 
Emest T. Marble and Mrs. Donald K. 
Evans will also be of interest. Read 
them all with care, file them for easy 
reference, and set in motion plans to 
strengthen greatly your own work 
among parents next year. 


“THOUGHTS OF GOD” 


The late spring and summer edition 
of Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
mm Summertime is of the same high 
quality as those which have preceded it. 
The Connecticut Council of Churches 
through its Children’s Committee is 
rendering a distinct service to the chil- 
dren and homes of the country in pro- 
viding this booklet of daily readings. 

Some churches have standing orders 
and send copies into every home where 
there are children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen. In other churches 
parents are kept informed when new 
issues are out and they buy them 
gladly. The Festival of the Home ob- 
servance provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for introducing these into a 
parish. Single copies 15 cents; 13 cents 
each for twenty-five or more copies. 


Order from Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


NATIONAL FAMILY 
WEEK—MAY 7-14 


Many plans are afoot among Univer- 
salists for making National Family 
Week a significant one in their church 
life. Books and other materials for ex- 
hibits, pamphlets for distribution, sug- 
gestions for parents’ meetings and for 
services connected with the Festival of 
the Home, have been sent far and wide 
in answer to requests. We shall welcome 
reports of what our churches have done 
in this observance. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
SERVICE 
A service, “And a Little Child Shall 


Lead Them,” has been prepared for 
use in Universalist churches on Chil- 
dren’s Day, June 11. Single copies 
have been sent free to all church-school 
superintendents. Additional copies 
may be purchased from the G.S.S.A. for 
10 cents each. 

The service, written by Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, emphasizes the fact that 
the church is a fellowship of all ages— 
a fellowship of worshipers, of givers, 
of learners, of workers. In each of 
these four areas the children of the 
church share some of their learnings 
and. accomplishments. 


Solitude is as needful to. the imagina- 
tion as society is wholesome for the 
character-—JAmeEs Russerin Lowen. 
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MINISTERS IN NEW YORK 
STATE HOLD RETREAT 


In the village of Cazenovia, some 
eighteen miles from Syracuse, the Uni- 
versalist ministers of New York State 
held a retreat on April 10, 11 and 12 at 
the famous old Lincklaen House, an inn 
more than a century old. 

Twenty-eight men were on hand Mon- 
day evening, including State Superin- 
tendent Fred C. Leining, Reamon of 
Syracuse, Wood of Floral Park, Baughan 
of Newark, N. J., McKnight of Mount 
Vernon, Bascombe of Oneonta, Brigham 
of Binghamton, Kramer of Cooperstown, 
Pierce of Hornell, Fisher of Buffalo, 
George Gay of Middleport, Murray Gay 
of Albion, Cate of Rochester, Bennett of 
Macedon, Kearns of Auburn, Haynes of 
Herkimer, Gilman of Little Falls, Moul- 
ton of Dolgeville, Lovejoy of Fort 
Plain, Metz of Central Square, Niles of 
Watertown, and McPhee, Weeks, Hatt, 
Jillson and Cope and Professors McLean 
.and Atwood of Canton. 

The program arranged by Dr. Max A. 
Kapp was most interesting. Moulton of 
Dolgeville and Fisher of Buffalo were 
in charge of the several devotional 
periods, while Murray Gay led the sing- 
ing and Richard Jillson played the piano. 
Special papers included, “Positive Liber- 
alism, What It Is,’ by Leining of Syra- 
cuse, and “How We Can Realize Its 
Possibilities,” by Cate of Rochester. 
Cate showed a two-reel film on “Train- 
ing a Lutheran Minister,” loaned by a 
friend. It was agreed that Universalists 
must use every medium, especially the 
radio and the screen, to spread abroad 
the message of Universalism and liberal- 
ism. 

On Tuesday morning Dr. Atwood 
gave a paper, “The Neo-orthodoxy of 
Kierkegaard.” 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham on short notice 
gave a fine paper entitled “What Is 
Effective Preaching for Today?” and led 
a discussion on it. 

Rev. George Gay has found the stere- 
opticon especially helpful in work with 
young people and in rural. parishes, 
where ready access is not had to moving- 
picture theaters. He gave one of his 
lectures, “The Growth of Religion,” and 
showed many excellent pictures. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Harold 
Niles spoke on “Our Ministry and Its 
Future.” Dr. Niles was ordained thirty 
years ago. He said that in the main 
these thirty years had been years of 
real joy, and that had he to make the 
choice of a life work again, it would 
still be the liberal Christian ministry. 

Raymond Baughan of Newark, N. J., 


reviewed The Apostle, by Sholem Asch. 

State Superintendent Leining, to- 
gether with Ellsworth Reamon, president 
of the Universalist Church of .America, 
brought the retreat to a close with a 
service of consecration. 

Because of the success of the retreat, 
it was agreed to gather at the same place 
from April 4 to 7 of next year. 


A GROWING PROGRAM 
AT NEWARK - 


The annual meeting of the parish of 
the Universalist church of Newark, 
N. J., was held on April 17 and was 
largely attended by members and 
friends. Reports showed healthy activity 
and growth during the past year. Among 
the organizations reporting were the 
Association of Universalist Women, the 
church school and the choir, and also 
first reports from two new groups—the 
Troupers, a society of young people, and 
the Men’s Club. 

Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, the president 
of the A.U.W., reporting for that group, 
spoke enthusiastically of the results of 
the year’s work, and indicated many 
important undertakings for the future. 
Mrs. John Miller, the newly elected 
superintendent of the church school, 
made a plea for larger support of the 
school by the church body, and Mrs. 
Von Bergen reported for the choir. 
Mr. Hamilton told of the programs 
which the Troupers have held, and 
indicated that this organization of young 
people was a live one. Mr. Duncan spoke 
of the Men’s Club and its accomplish- 
ments. . 

Particular interest was attached to the 
report of the minister, Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, and to the recommendations 
which he put before the parish, all of 
which were enthusiastically adopted. 
These included joining the New York 
State Universalist Convention, there 
being no New Jersey State Convention, 
and the election of a permanent repre- 
sentative to the Essex County Council 
of Churches, with which the New 
Jersey church has recently become as- 
sociated. * Mr. Baughan also stressed the 
importance of the church school and 
the necessity for its support; indicated 
the desirability of dividing the parish up 
into neighborhood groups in order to 
facilitate the work of the church; recom- 
mended the re-establishment of a plan- 
ning council to co-ordinate the work of 
the different church bodies; and also 
urged that the church take as its goal 
for the coming year an inerease of 10 
per cent in everything. 

Following Mr. Baughan’s report, a 


rising vote of appreciation of all that he 
had done in his first year with the 
church was given him. 

The treasurer, John Strahan, gave a 
most encouraging report of the church 
finances. It indicated that for the first 
time in several years the budget had 
been balanced. 

Following the formal business of the 
society, a gift was made to Mrs. Kuss- 
maul in recognition of her ten years of 
devoted service as collector. 

A second presentation was that of a 
gavel, given by Mrs. Kussmaul on behalf 
of the A.U.W., to the Men’s Club. 

The officers elected at this meeting 
were: President, H. S. Latham; vice- 
president, George Bartlett; secretary, 
Frank Eichhorn; trustees (for three 
years), Mrs. John Miller, G. E. Hamil- 
ton, and James Y. Duncan; Religious 
Education Committee, Mrs. Margaret 
Sherwin, Mrs. Margaret Connolly, and 
Ernest Young. 

The evening came to a close with a 
reception in the church parlors for the 
minister and the newly elected officers 
and trustees. 


THE WORK OF BOB NEEDHAM 


In presenting his resignation as secre- 
tary of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion, Robert F. Needham reported on 
the work done since he became secretary 
on July 21, 1932. 

In part he wrote: ; 

Back in 1932 the outlook for Ferry 
Beach was discouraging. The property 
was burdened with a $10,000 mortgage. 


~ The buildings and grounds showed the 


blighting results of a $1,000 property 
tax. Attendance had been severely cut. 
Denominational leaders were strangely 
unaware of the great possibilities of 
drawing great numbers of Universalists 
to Ferry Beach. (There has been en- 
couraging progress in this respect.) 

During the administration of Eben) 
Prescott, Dr. Stanley Manning, Dr. 
Harold Niles and Dr. Roger Etz I have 
worked with a great many loyal Ferry 
Beachers to bring about a remarkable 
transformation. What we have in 1944, 
in contrast to 1932, is the fruit of their 
labor and sacrifice. 

More than 100,000 guest meals were 
served in “The Quillen” dining room 
while I was host. Something like $100,- 
000 passed through my hands. I believe 
I have written’ over 12,000 communica- 
tions in the conduct of the Association’s 
affairs—these aside from preparing and 
mailing a large volume of advertising 
circulars, letters of appeal and Ferry 
Beach reunion notices. When I took 
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over in 1932 there were 375 names on 
the mailing list. Today there are some 
1,500 names in the geographical index 
file I established several years ago. 

Just how many times since 1936 I 
have presented the illustrated lecture 
with slides or movies I don’t know. In 
the springtime of certain recent years 
I have spent the better part of two 
months trayeling to scores of churches 
between Bangor and Bridgeport, Syra- 
cuse and Provincetown. In 1941, I pre- 
sented the Ferry Beach “show” about 
65 times to over 2,000 Universalists. 

All together, I employed around 450 
persons for specialized service on “The 
Quillen” staff. The human problem at 
Ferry Beach—as in all enterprises— 
overshadows in importance any other 
problem. If Dr. Quillen Shinn could 
return and see what has grown out of 
his early meetings I think he would 
be proud—and undoubtedly would ex- 
claim, “But don’t stop here. Keep on 
building the missionary power of the 
Universalist Church.” 


MRS. F. L. LEAVITT 


Lucy A. Hutchinson, wife of Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, D.D., pastor emer- 
itus of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., died suddenly at her 
home, 941 Main Street, on February 29. 
She was in her 70th year. Dr. and Mrs. 
Leavitt were married in Auburn, Maine, 
forty-seven years ago. 

Mrs. Leavitt was born in Portland, 
Maine, the daughter of James Preston 
and Maria (Loring) Hutchinson. She 
was a member of the Elm Street Uni- 

_ versalist Church, Auburn, Maine. 

In her husband’s pastorates she was 
his loyal helper, active in all branches 
of church work. In All Souls’ Church 
she was past president of the Ladies’ 
Circle and past president of the Unity 
Club, and she was especially active in the 
Sunday school with the older girls. She 
received special recognition for her work 
with the Red Cross. She was an active 
member and director of the Federation 
of Church Women of Worcester County. 
Also, she was a loyal member for years 
of the Massachusetts Women’s Republi- 
can Club. 

The parsonage was the gathering 
place for all groups, and Mrs. Leavitt 
was affectionately known as “Mother” 
Leavitt. Up to the time of her death 
she maintained a regular correspondence 
with the boys and girls in the service. 

The funeral service was held in All 
Souls’ Church, Francis X. Cheney, pas- 
tor, and Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America, officiating. 

Besides her husband, she is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Rudolph C. Weyer 
of Worcester; two sons, J. Preston of 
Ithan, Pa., and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of Barre, Vt.; a sister, Mrs. Philip 
Seabury of Needham; and four grand- 
children. 


WORK OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Engagements of the -general superin- 
tendent from January 13 to June 4, 
1944, appear below: 


January 13—Chaplains’ Dinner at Har- 
vard 

January 21 — Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

January 30—Bangor, Maine 

February 6—a. m., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Messiah) ; p. m., Reading, Pa. 

February 7—Men’s Dinner (Messiah) , 
Philadelphia 

February 20—Fitchburg, Mass. 

February 22—Gloucester, Mass. 


Appointments During Lent 


Melrose, Mass—March 2 

Worcester, Mass. (All Souls) —March 3 

Winchester, Mass. (Unitarian) —March 5 

Worcester, Mass. (union service) — 
March 12 

Somerville, Mass. (First) —March 19 

Rutland, Vt—March 26 

Bridgeport, Conn.—dApril 3 

Boston, Mass. (communion, headquar- 
ters staff) —April 6 

Concord, N. H. (union service) —April 7 


Preaching Engagements 


Lynn, Mass—April 16 

Lawrence, Mass.—April 23 

Winchester, Mass. (Congregational 
church) —April 30 

Visits 

Buffalo, N. Y.—May 4 

Chicago, Tll—May 5-6 

Rochester, Minn—May 7-9. (Preaching 
Rochester—May 7; State Convention 
—May 8; Rochester’s 78th Anniver- 
sary Banquet—May 9.) 

Bangor, Maine—Rev. W. E. Gardner’s 
installation—May 15 
Stamford, Conn.—State 

Banquet—May 18 
Stoughton, Mass—May 27 (preaching) 
Palmer, Mass—June 4 (preaching) 


Convention 


MILFORD CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


Judge Clifford A. Cook, 84, a beloved 
member of the Universalist church of 
Milford, Mass., died recently. Judge 
Cook worked quietly and constantly for 
the church all his life, and he has re- 
membered it in his will. An immediate 
gift of $15,000 comes to the church, and 
the principal of a substantial estate is 
left in trust and will eventually come to 
it. 

During the past year attendance at 
church services and participation in the 
various activities of the church organiza- 
tions have increased. 

A special project for the year was the 
redecoration of the church dining room. 
The parishioners met and worked in 
crews to scrub off the accumulated paint 
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and dust of forty years and to paint 
afresh the ceiling and walls. After the 
work was completed the women’s so- 
cieties gave suppers in- the renovated 
dining room and defrayed the cost of the 
supplies necessary for the work. In 
March a birthday party for the pastor, 
Rev. Luther G. Morris, was held in the 
dining room. 

At a meeting held on April 12 a new 
pledge system was proposed and plans 
for the businesslike financing of the 
church were adopted. The budget was 
oversubscribed. 


YOUTH CONVENTION 
AT BROCKTON 


“See Here Youth! What Are You 

Doing?” was the theme of the 55th 
annual convention of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island held at the Universalist 
church in Brockton, Mass., April 22 and 
23. The panel discussions led by three 
Wellesley sophomores and the confer- 
ence groups led by Rev. Mason Mc- 
Ginness, Rev. Maurice Cobb and Dr. 
Gustave Leining dealt with understand- 
ing our families and creating world 
brotherhood and racial unity in the 
United States. 
- At the business meeting, Henri Tou- 
chette of Woonsocket, R. I., was elected 
president. Other members of the Board 
are: Phyllis Bradstreet, Lynn, vice-presi- 
dent; David Cahil, Medford, treasurer; 
Helen Vogt, Melrose, corresponding 
secretary; Jeanne Fisher, Brockton, rec- 
ording secretary; David Price, Saugus, 
Lois Rushworth, West Somerville, Sylvia 
Rice, Worcester (First Church), and 
Dallas Knight, North Weymouth, di- 
rectors. 

It was voted to appropriate $10 to 
help pay the expenses of three delegates 
of other races or creeds to the summer 
institute at Ferry Beach. 

The banquet was a yery successful af- 
fair. Gordon McKeeman was _toast- 
master and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
the speaker. Dr. Lalone’s subject was, 
“What Are You Doing About a Life 
Philosophy?” A semiformal dance was 
held afterwards in the vestry, and ended 
with a friendship circle by candlelight 
conducted by the pastor of the Brockton 
church, Rev. Albert Q. Perry. 

On Sunday morning, A. Edwin 
Grimes, field and parish worker of 
Massachusetts, spoke on “What We 
Should Know About the Universalist 
Church,” and brought a realization of 
the importance of this type of educa- 
tional session. : 

David Cole of the School of Religion 
of Tufts College, the retiring president 
of the two-state organization, delivered 
the sermon at the church service. His . 
subject was, “What Do You Expect 
from Life?” William Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Brockton union, and Gerald 
Nordling of Brockton assisted in this 
service. 
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The second delicious meal of the con- 


vention served by the Brockton women 
was followed by a sound “movie” of 
Vice-President Wallace’s speech of May, 
1942, on “The Price of Victory.” The 
discussion groups on this “movie” were 
led by Henri Touchette, John Christen- 
sen and Keith Munson. 

A short concluding business session 
was held, after which Dr. A. Avery 
Gates, of Stoughton, conducted the in- 
stallation service. 

It was a beautiful spring week end, 
and due to the untiring efforts of Rey. 
and Mrs. Albert Perry, the Brockton 
youth committee, and* parish members, 
it was a convention packed with the 
maximum of inspiration, education, fun, 
fellowship and leadership. “The regis- 
tration of 128 compared more than fa- 
vorably with that of 79 at last year’s 
convention. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT 
CONGRESS SQUARE CHURCH 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Universalist Society in Congress Square, 
Portland, Maine, held on January 10, 
the following officers were elected: Trus- 
tees, Douglas K. Hammett, Miss Helen 
Mills, Fred C. Spring. Mr. Hammett 
was later made chairman of the Board. 
A resolution expressing the sorrow of 
the church at the death of Howard W. 
Clark, organist for more than thirty 
years, was sent to the bereaved family. 
The moderator, Charles J. Nichols, re- 
ported that it would be difficult to bring 
the existing bylaws of the parish up to 
date, and suggested that the parish and 
church consider the matter of uniting 
into one body. This proposal is now 
being given serious consideration by the 
trustees, and a special meeting of church 
and parish will be held.on May 22 to 
vote on the question. Among the impor- 
tant changes in officers of the parish was 
the election of Mrs. Austin Bernard 
Durgin as collector, and Herbert M. 
Harris as treasurer. 

Since the first of February, Frederick 
L. Mitchell has been serving the church 
as organist and choirmaster. In Decem- 
ber, Raymond H. Frost became super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. 

At the Holy Thursday communion 
service, seven new members were re- 
ceived into the church. The Easter Sun- 
day congregation at morning worship 
numbered more than 500. In the after- 
noon, the Portland and St. Alban Com- 
manderies gathered in the church. for 
their annual Easter service. The min- 
ister, Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., was 
the preacher. 

On Palm Sunday, Dr. Hoyt, in behalf 
of the Men’s Club, appealed to the con- 
gregation to purchase copies of Hymns 
of the Spirit as gifts to the church, and 
began the project by presenting two 
hymnals. In ten minutes 175 copies had 
been pledged. The number now stands 
at 215. The goal is 300 books. 


EXHIBIT OF DRAWINGS 


An interesting exhibit of drawings 
by French, English, Chinese, Jewish 
and Spanish refugee children (ages 5- 
15) will be held on the fourth floor 
of 16 Beacon Street, Boston, May 7- 


14. The drawings are by- children 
now being cared for by the American 
Friends Service Committee in Europe 
and in China. The exhibit is held 
under the auspices of the G.S.S.A. 
Children as well as adults will be in- 
terested in seeing these pictures. 


A new church paper, the Messenger, 
is being mailed to all the church people. 
It is being printed by William A. 
Wheeler, formerly a trustee. 

In March, the church served the com- 
munity by opening its doors for the 
holding of four union meetings of women 
from the churches of Greater Portland. 
Margaret Slattery was the speaker at 
each gathering. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hoyt are happily set- 
tled in the new parsonage at 79 Fessen- 
den Street. In February, they held open 
house for members of the parish. 


A CORRECTION 


The Institute of World Affairs, con- 
trary to a statement in a recent pub- 
lication of a Universalist organization, 
does not meet at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, nor has it done so since 1940. 
Since that date its annual sessions have 
been held at Warner, N. H., where the 
tenth annual session will take place 
August 19 to 26. A program of the 
week will be mailed on request to the 
undersigned. 

Artuur J. ANprews, Dean 
Warner, N. H. 


MARGARET WINCHESTER 
VISITS NORWAY 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association visited 
the church in Norway, Maine, during 
March. In addition to other engage- 
ments, she met with teachers and officers 
of the church school at a buffet supper 
at the home of the superintendent. 

The church held its annual meeting 
at the parsonage. The clerk’s report 
was an excellent one. 

The Ladies’ Circle has served one or 
two Kiwanis luncheons every month. 

The church has lost five members- by 
death in the last fifteen months. 

A service flag will be dedicated in 
May. There are thirty-eight young men 
from the church-in the armed services. 

During the Lenten season, the pastor, 
Rev. William P. Farnsworth, spoke at 
midweek services in the Norway and 
South Paris Congregational churches. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
community vacation church school this 
summer. 
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DR. DIEFFENBACH CALLED 
TO HEADQUARTERS 


The Beacon Press, the publishing de- 


_ partment of the American Unitarian 


Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
D. D., as editorial director. In addition 
to his new position with the Beacon 
Press, Dr. Dieffenbach will also serve as 
editorial director for the Division of Pro- 
motion and Publications of the Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Dr. Dieffenbach was formerly reli- 
gious editor of the Boston Transcript, 
and editor of the Christian Register, the 
Unitarian news publication. 


A graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Dr. Dieffenbach has combined 
with his previous literary work, minis- 
terial duties in a number of Unitarian 
churches, in Hartford, Conn., Newton 
Center and, most recently, Lynn, Mass. 
He was one of the Unitarian delegates 
to the World Conference of Christian 
Churches in Oxford in 1937, when the 
World Council of Churches was formed. 


The idea of a religious book week in 
Greater Boston, uniting Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews in exhibiting their 
publications, originated several years ago 
with Dr. Dieffenbach. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews has 
since carried this idea into other cities 
in the country. Dr. Dieffenbach is 
known in liberal religious circles as an 
author also for his book, Religious 
Iaberty, the Great American Illusion, 
published in 1927. 5S 


LENT AT PERRY 


The Universalist church at Perry, 
N. Y., opened the Lenten season with a 
service of dedication on Ash Wednesday 
evening, following a parish supper. 


For a series of Lenten sermons, Rev. 


Julia M. Tobey, pastor, took the gen- 
eral theme, “God and Man.” She united 
with pastors of other churches in speak- 
ing at the noonday services at industrial 
plants during Lent. 


Dr. Max A. Kapp of St. Lawrence 
University spoke at this church on 
Thursday and Friday evenings of Holy 
Week. He also spoke at the union 
service on Good Friday afternoon at 
the Baptist church. 


Attendance has been increasing, with 
85 present on Palm Sunday and 102 
on Easter. 


On Easter Sunday two people were 
baptized and seven united with the 
church in a service conducted by Miss 
Tobey. A. R. Watrous played a violin 
solo. The collection was $200. 


Easter evening, a cantata was sung by 
the community chorus at a union serv- 
ice.. This was under the management 
of Mrs. F. M. Crocker, organist of the 
Universalist church, who has directed 
the program for ten years. 
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REDEDICATION AT 


' BEVERLY 


Under the leadership. of Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear, the pastor, the Universalist 
church of Beverly, Mass., has carried 
through successfully a work of restora- 
tion of a church building severely dam- 
aged by fire in March, 1943. 

This church was rededicated on Sun- 
day night, April 23. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., of 
the Universalist church in Lynn. He read 
from the sixth chapter of Isaiah, and 
said that the coming back into the 
church -was in a way symbolic of the 
move in the present time of a “return 
to religion.” It is part of a general feel- 
ing, not only among professional lead- 
ers, but among those outside the church 
—through newspapers, magazines, radio 
comments and other sources. The moral 
decay of which this war is a symptom 
rather than a cause is bringing men 
and women to. understand that some- 
thing has gone out of life that must be 
brought back. Like Isaiah of old, they 
have suddenly realized that social legis- 


lation, education, and science are not 


going to save us without spiritual con- 
trols, spiritual objectives. Hence, “back 
to religion.” But, what kind of religion 
do we mean, and how far back shall we 
go? Some years ago, the Japanese, as 
well as the Germans, called their people 
“back to religion,’ back to the order of 
the gods. They set moral, ethical and 
social concepts that were diametrically 
opposite to anything we know. 

Others who took part in the service 
were George A. Upton, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
Rey. Kenneth D. Beckwith of the Dane 
Street Congregational Church and Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster, Universalist pastor 
in Salem. 

Some parts of the service of dedica- 
tion of fifty years ago were used at this 
service. In 1894, Dr. A. A. Miner was 
the preacher. 

Mrs. Luna Brown, organist of the 
church, Mrs. Malvia H. Bosworth of 
Lynn and Mrs. Florence B. Matthews 
and Roy K. Patch of Beverly furnished 
music. 


WOMEN ACTIVE AT 
CENTRAL SQUARE 


The women of the Universalist church 
of Central Square, N. Y., participated in 
the union World Day of Prayer service. 
They also held the Service of Dedica- 
tion for Universalist women on a Sun- 
day while the minister, Rev. William J. 
Metz, was in hospital for a foot opera- 
tion. 

A communion service was held on 
Holy Thursday evening. There was an 
excellent congregation. The union sery- 
ice on Good Friday was held in the 
Methodist church, Mr. Metz taking 
part. 

Easter Day brought out the largest 


congregation since 1941. One baby was 
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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


Old South Church 


Copley Square, Boston 


May 20, 1944 9:30 A. M—4:00 P. M. 


For all those interested in Vacation Church School—directors, teachers, 
leaders in creative activities, recreation and music leaders, etc. 


10:00 A. M. Address, “Our Goal—Every Child.” 


Ruth Elizabeth Mur- 


phy, International Council of Religious Education. 
10:30-12:15—Conferences and workshops. 
12:15- 1:30—Luncheon; Discussion on curriculum materials. 
1:30- 3:15—Conferences and workshops. 
3:25- 3:50—Closing worship. Speaker, Dr. Adelaide T. Case. 


Registration fee—50 cents. 


Includes materials used in workshops. 


Bring your own box lunch. Bouillon will be served. 


christened. In the annual Easter letter 
the pastor asked for an offering of $120. 
The sum realized was $153, the largest 
in years. 

The local Red Cross is using the ves- 
try each Monday as a workroom. 

Soon the village water will be brought 
into the church kitchen. This will be 
a very great convenience. 

Due to cases of scarlet fever and 
mumps in the small Sunday school, ses- 
sions were suspended for four weeks. 

On April 24 Mr. Metz began his sixth 
year as pastor of this church. 
PROGRESS IN 
VERMONT 


Nearly 200 -persons attended the 
Easter morning service in the Spring- 
field, Vt., Universalist church. The 
pastor, Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, appealed 
for funds for a new organ and announced 
an offering of $350. Seventeen persons 
united with the church on Maundy 
Thursday evening as a result of the 
special drive for new members instituted 
by Mr. Klotzle. 

The newly organized Church Council 
recently conducted a series of three 
Thursday-evening meetings for parents. 
Mr. Klotzle led the discussions, which 
were based on the theme, “The Little 
Child and Religion.” The Council also 
aided in the drive for new members. 

Two couples’ clubs have been organ- 
ized for two age groups of young 
married couples. One group meets every 
other Wednesday evening for a discus- 
sion of social problems, following which 
there is an hour of fellowship. The other 
group meets monthly for fellowship and 
recreation. Over thirty persons are con- 
nected with the two groups. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
School of Religion of Tufts College, 
spoke at the union Lenten service held 
in the church on March 12. Over 150 
persons were present. 

The Ladies’ Aid have voted to join 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
Universalism is growing in Springfield 
and church attendance has increased 40 
per cent since the pastorate of Mr. 
Klotzle began last December. 


At our church in Chester, of which 
Mr. Klotzle also is pastor, thirteen 
persons were received into membership 
on Tuesday evening of Holy Week. 
Only four persons had joined this church 
since 1926. Fifty people attended the 
Easter service, the largest group in 
years. The church has never been large, 
but through the years it has served those 
living in the Chester Depot area. There 
is a church school of twenty-seven mem- 
bers and a Young People’s Class which 
meets with the pastor every other 
Friday. 

The first of a series of Parish Fellow- 
ship Nights was held in February and 
brought out thirty persons. The Ladies’ 
Aid recently was addressed by Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the 
National A.U.W., and is considering 
joining the A.U.W. Plans are under 
way to redecorate the church for the 
centennial celebration in 1945. 


FROM CHURCHES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Towanpa. The loss by death of Mrs. 
Carrie Long Bresee, Jennie I. Sterigere, 
Mrs. Edna Young Dunn and William K. 
Stevens has been a heavy one. All four 


were active in the church. 


This church participated in union 
services in Holy Week. Rev. James D. 
Herrick, the pastor, preached in the 
Episcopal church on Thursday noon 
and, in accordance with a custom of over 
fifty years, conducted a service in his 
own ‘church in the evening. Communion 
followed. 

_ At the Easter service Sgt. D. D. Dick- 

erson, on furlough from Arizona, sang 
during the taking of the offering. Three 
babies; the children of three soldiers, 
were christened, and three people were 
taken into membership. The offermg 
was $265. 

On Easter Sunday night seven young 
ladies of the U.Y.F. gave the drama, 
“The Eyes of Faith.” 

On Palm Sunday Mr. Herrick began 
the thirty-first year of his pastorate of 
this church. He and Mrs. Herrick were 
presented by R. E. Eilenberger with a 
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substantial check to mark the occasion. 


Sranpine Stone. On Palm Sunday 
the Sunday school of this church gave a 
program preceding the regular church 
service. Attendance was excellent. The 
Sunday after Easter there was a com- 
munion service and three people were ad- 
mitted to membership of the church. 


SuesHequin. Easter Sunday brought 
out a splendid congregation here. Mrs. 
Clifford Jones was the soloist. 


Arnens. The service on Easter Sun- 
day was held at four o’clock. Attend- 
ance was encouraging. Services for the 
summer will be held at seven o'clock. 


FOURTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
AT STOCKTON -: , 


Fourteen new members were re- 
ceived into the Universalist church at 
Stockton, Tll., at Easter. Attendance 
was excellent at both the Good Friday 
and Easter services. There were eighty 
at the former, one hundred at the 
latter. 

The church has an honor roll for its 
men in service. It carries twenty-three 
names. ye 

Miss Mary Jane Parker, a member of 
the church, was married in Chicago to 
Roger Cron of that city. Rev. Donald 
K. Evans, pastor of St. Paul’s Universal- 
ist Church in Chicago, officiated. 

Mrs. Belle Gage, a charter member 
of the church, died on March 27. Rev. 
O. C. Colegrove, minister emeritus of 
the church, officiated at the funeral 
service. 


EASTER AT 
ROCKY MOUNT 


Four persons united with the Univer- 
salist church of Rocky Mount, N. C., on 
Holy Thursday night. 

The flower service, which has come 
to be a part of the Easter morning wor- 
ship period, was held this year as usual. 
There were many potted plants and cut 
flowers in memory of loved ones. The 
choir sang two anthems under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. W. H. Skeels, wife of the 
pastor. The Easter offering was one of 
the largest ever to be received. Mr. 
Skeels is completing his tenth year as 
minister of the church. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


TWENTY-TWO NEW MEMBERS 
AT DEXTER 


Twenty-two new members were re- 
ceived into the Universalist church of 
Dexter, Maine, on Palm Sunday and 


eleven on Easter Sunday, making a to- . 


tal of seventy-two accessions since 
Easter, 1943. 

The Maundy Thursday service. of 
communion was held by candlelight 
without a sermon, and no music other 
than the organ background. Deacons 
Harry A. Blake and Charles H. Ansell 
assisted the pastor, Rev. Gordon C. 
Reardon. 

On Easter Sunday Carl L. Stewartson 
of Boston furnished violin music with 
Arthur Haseltine at the organ. 

In the evening, the combined choirs 
of the Methodist Episcopal, First Bap- 
tist and First Universalist Churches 
presented the cantata, “Christ Trium- 
phant,” in the auditorium of the Uni- 
versalist church, under the direction of 
Mrs. T. A. Smart, director of music in 
the Dexter public schools. Extra chairs 
had to be brought in to seat the people. 

The Easter offermg amounted to over 
$600. After the morning service, the 
Board of Directors presented the pastor 
and his wife with. a generous check as 
an Easter gift. The calendar for the 
day was the gift of Mrs. Imogene M. 
Maybury. 

“Bill” Cunningham, columnist of the 
Boston Herald, will be the guest of 
honor at the spring Men’s Fellowship 
Dinner on May 26. 

Three new windows will be dedicated 
in June. One is the gift of Mrs. Edith 
Fay in memory of her husband, Win- 
throp L: Fay; one the gift of Mrs. 
Imogene M. Maybury in memory of her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Bumps, and 
the third the gift of the Small family in 
memory of Samuel L. Small. 

The 1943-44 quota to the Universalist 
Church of America has been paid in full. 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 
AT CLAREMONT 


At the Universalist church in Clare- 
mont, N. H., the Easter program started 
with a sunrise service sponsored by the 
young people of the community with 
two members of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship taking part. Following this 
there was a breakfast for the members 
of the junior and senior departments of 
the church school. About fifty sat down 
to a full course meal prepared and 
served by a class of junior girls. A 
worship service in charge of Mrs. Ernest 
A. Brown, Jr., the pastor’s wife, was 
held for this- group in the church. 

At the regular morning service an 
augmented senior choir of seventeen and 
a junior choir of twelve took part. A 
soprano sang and there was an instru- 
mental quartet of organ, piano, violin, 
and violincello. One of the young 
people played the organ. At this service 
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‘THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at~a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup,! 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and. 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 - 
Newbury St., Boston, : 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


fifteen new members were taken into the - 
fellowship of the church, and twelve of 
these were young men. An offering of 
$317 was received. 

At the evening service a junior class 
of girls, under the direction of Beverly 
Woodward, presented a play, “The Eyes 
of Faith.” 


FORTY-FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
AT ALL SOULS, BROOKLYN 


On Maundy Thursday, forty-four peo- 
ple were received into All Souls’ Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Of these, seven were 
between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, one was eighteen, one nineteen, and 
the rest over twenty-four. 

The Easter offering was $1,600, one 
hundred dollars more than the goal set. 


MEDFORD CHURCH 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


On April 2 the First Universalist 
Church of Medford, Mass., served dinner 
immediately following the morning serv- 
ice, and at two o'clock held its annual 
parish business meeting. The following 
officers were elected: Ralph Beattie, 
chairman of the Board; Ernest Howland, 
vice-chairman; Bernice F. Cunningham, 
treasurer; Anna’ Tucker, collector; 
Miriam F. DeWolfe, clerk; Charles 
Ewell, Edwin Joyce and Pauline Webber, 
trustees; Mrs. Ernest Howland, Anna 
Tucker, Edwin Richardson and Frank 
Morrison, stewards; Eva Seaburg, regis- 
trar; Florence Tucker and Edwina Brad- 
ford, Flower Committee; and Dana Lin- 
coln, attendance clerk. Reports of the 
various groups showed progress during 
the year. 

A communion service was conducted 
by the pastor, Dr. Roger F. Etz, on 
Holy Thursday evening, and at the same 
time nine new members united with the 
church. On Palm Sunday, one new 
member (on furlough and returning to 
camp that day), was given the. right 
hand of fellowship. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


| Junior College courses that major in 
ial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


\ 


Muuwarp H. Jencks, President 
Haro. E. B. Srricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
- For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


After the business meeting and lunch- 
eon on April 5, the Women’s Society had 
a sale of Easter gifts, and then a play- 
let, “Each One Teach One,” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Miriam F. DeWolfe, 
Mrs. Gladys Wolley and the Misses 
Laurel Bethe and Sally DeWolfe. This 
play was based on the fine work done 
by Dr. Frank C. Laubach in over- 
coming illiteracy in countries where 
there was no written language. “TIllit- 
eracy Throughout the World,” based on 
Dr. Laubach’s book, The Silent Billion 
Speak, was the subject of the World 
Friendship Study Group this winter. 

Special music was given by the choir 
under the direction of Mrs. May Black 
Wells at the Easter morning service. The 
Young People’s group served breakfast 
at the church Easter morning after they 
attended sunrise services at Pine Hill, 
and conducted vesper services later in 
the day. 


EVERETT CHURCH 
REPORTS 


Ten people were received into mem- 
bership of the Universalist church of 
Everett, Mass., at the communion serv- 
ice on Holy Thursday. 

The Everett Ministers’ Association 
sponsored noonday services in Holy 
Week at the Capitol Theater and serv- 
ices on Good Friday at Grace Episcopal 
and Glendale Methodist Churches. 

One of the projects of the Junior 
Y.P.C.U. was the making of Easter 
cards for all the shut-ins of the parish. 

On March 29 the Women’s Union 
sponsored a supper, social and enter- 
tamment. Fourteen members of the 
Union attended the public meeting of 
the Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women held in Malden on 
March 30. 

The Service Men’s Guild sends church 
literature and personal letters regularly 
to the men and women of the church 
with the armed forces. It also hopes to 
purchase a new honor roll and to hold 
monthly parish game socials with service 
men and women as guests. 


FULL SCHEDULE 
AT MARLBORO 


The Ladies’ Social Circle and the 
John F. Cotting Men’s Club of the 
Universalist church of Marlboro, Mass., 
re-elected officers at their recent annual 
meetings. , : 

On March 26 the Marlboro Assembly, 
Order of Rainbow Girls, observed the 
anniversary of the founding of its 
organization by attending service in the 
church. Over 100 girls and their parents 
were present. 

As in former years, this church par- 
ticipated in union Lenten services. The 
speaker for the service held in the 
Universalist church was Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau, minister of our church in 
Malden, Mass. The union Good-Friday 
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service was held in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Episcopal, and was well 
attended. Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pastor 
of the Universalist church, spoke on the 
fourth and fifth words of Jesus from the 
cross. . 

As is the custom on Palm Sunday, the 
United Brethren Lodge of Masons at- 
tended church service on invitation of 
Mr. Soule, who is chaplain of the lodge. 

Easter services were well attended, 
and there was the usual generous Easter 
offering to the church. 


EASTER SERVICES AT 
WAUSAU WELL ATTENDED 


Easter services at the Universalist 
church in Wausau, Wis., were well at- 
tended, and the Easter offering for the 
Endowment Fund exceeded those of re- 
cent years. Twenty-one new members 
were received into the church. Rev. 
Ray D. Cranmer, interim pastor, 
preached before the Masonic bodies of 
Wausau in the Masonic Temple at eight 
o'clock Easter morning, in his own 
church at the regular service, and at 
the Tubercular Sanatorium in the eve- 
ning. 

The Easter sale held by the women 
on April 8 was the most successful one 
in years. 


TEN NEW MEMBERS 
AT WEBSTER CITY 


Ten new members were received into 
the Universalist church at Webster City, 
Towa, at a service on Holy Thursday. 
A union service was held on Good Fri- 
day in the church of the United Breth- 
ren. After-Easter union services opened 
on April 16, with the pastors of the 
Methodist and Universalist churches 
exchanging pulpits. Rev. Effie Mc- 
Collum Jones, D.D., is pastor of the 
Universalist church. 


NEW CUB PACK 
AT SAUGUS 


A new cub pack with three dens is 
being sponsored by the Universalist 
church of Saugus, Mass. 

The church school has contributed 
$6.50 for China Relief and $12.40 for 
Suffolk. The Y.P.C.U. meets Sunday 
evenings for a two-hour program with 
an average attendance of twenty-one. 
Social parties are held monthly. 

The church united for Lenten services 
with the Center Methodist and First 


Congregational Churches. On Holy 
Thursday, seven people joined the 
church, making eleven this year. Rey. 


Carl A. Hempel, pastor, took part in the 
services during Holy Week in Lynn and 
gave the meditation on the fourth word 
at the service on Good Friday in 
Saugus. 

An honor roll has been installed in 
the vestibule of the church. 

Mr. Hempel will give the baccalau- 
reate address at the Saugus High School 
on May 14. 
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PERSONALS 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons of Orange, 
Mass., was called to Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Easter Sunday 6n account of the 
tragic death of his niece, Mrs. Charles H. 
Beckwith. Mr. Emmons assisted at the 
funeral services, which were conducted 
by Dr. Hoskins, pastor of the United 
Congregational Church. 


Rey. E. H. Carritt is now preaching in 
Bingham, Litchfield and Waltonville, Hl. 


John R. Etz, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz, was graduated from the 
Midshipmen’s School at Columbia Uni- 
versity and commissioned an ensign 
U.S.N.R. on April 13. He reported for 
duty at Norfolk on April 22, and is now 
somewhere in the Atlantic. ~ 


Chaplain Wallace G. Fiske, U. S. 
Army, has been promoted to the rank 
of captain. 


Marion Fillmore, a teacher in the Ar- 
lington, Mass., Universalist church 
school, won a contest among members 
of the Junior Women’s Clubs of Massa- 
chusetts. The reward was a.trip to St. 
Louis with the state delegation attend- 
ing the convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs the week 
of April 28. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, 
Til., exchanged pulpits Sunday, April 16, 
with Rey. Donald K. Evans of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago. As Dr. Macpherson 
was-at one time assistant pastor of St. 
Paul’s, it was a homecoming for him and 
he was given a warm welcome. 


Prof. Theodore B. Parker, a beloved 
nephew of Rev. Flint M. Bissell, $.T.D., 
and head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, died suddenly April 27 at 
the age of 54. 


Lawrence Shorey’s address was given 
incorrectly in our last issue. It should 
read: Yle 33 U.S.N. Construction Bn., 
F.P.0., San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, chairman of 
the Red Cross Drive for Duplin County, 
North Carolina, reports going “over the 
top” on a quota of $14,300. 


C. Leonard Brown, a well-known Uni- 
versalist, died suddenly at his home in 
West Somerville, Mass., April 30. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF ILLINOIS 


The Association of Universalist Women of 
Illinois will meet in annual session at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on May 18, for the 
purpose of hearing reports, electing officers, 
and transacting any other business which may 
come before it. 
Rusy Winters, Secretary 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 107th session of the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in Chicago: at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Thursday, May 18, 1944, 
to receive reports, elect officers and transact 
such business as may be presented. 

Donat K. Evans, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The.Committee of Fellowship of the Illi- 
nois Universalist Convention -will convene on 
Thursday, May 18, for the examination of 
Dr. Frank G. Ward as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Waurer H. Macpuerson, Chairman 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, Dover, 
on letter of transfer from Massachusetts. 
J. Wayne Hasxetn, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 

The annual convention of the Maine 
U.Y.F. will be held in Rumford, May 6 
and 7, 1944, for the transaction of’ such 
business as may come before the meeting 
and to vote on the following amendment: 

Article VII of the Constitution shall be 
changed to read: ‘This constitution may be 
amended at any meeting of this organization 
by two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting, provided announcement of such 
amendment be included in the official call 
for the convention or meeting. 

Priscrtua Curpman, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention will 
convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, June 5, 1944, at 1:45 p. m., for the 
examination of Burchard A. Royce, Jr., and 
Eugene Henry Adams as to their fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the min- 
istry of the Universalist Church. 


Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 85th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Parish Church, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, in Fitchburg on May 10 and 11, 1944. 

At all sessions those entitled to vote shall 
be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship 
of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, and such 
delegates shall be members of the parish 
which they represent; (c) officers and trus- 
tees of the Convention and the members of 
the Committee of Fellowship. 

The following proposed. amendments to the 
bylaws will be voted upon: 

To provide for the creation of the office 
of Assistant Secretary and also to make 
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provisions as to how special meetings of the 
Executive Committee shall be called and 
further to reduce the quorum of the Execu- 
tive Committee from six to five members. 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, of the by- 
laws by striking out the section and inserting 
in its stead the following section: 

“Officers: The officers of this Convention 


shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary,” 


Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and a- State 
Superintendent. The officers, except the State 
Superintendent and the Assistant Secretary, 
shall be elected at the annual session of the 
Convention for a term of one year. The State 
Superintendent and the Assistant Secretary 
shall be elected by the Executive Committee 
to serve during the pleasure of said Com- 
mittee.” 

To amend Article V by adding Section 3A: 

“The Assistant Secretary shall, in the 
absence of the Secretary, perform all duties 
as may from time to time be assigned to 
him by the Executive Committee.” 

To amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking 
out the same and inserting in its place the 
following: 

“The general direction of the affairs of the 
Convention shall be vested in the Executive 
Committee, which shall consist of the officers 
of the Convention, except the State Super- 
intendent and Assistant Secretary, together 
with six trustees. The Executive Committee 
shall meet at least once a month, except 
during the months of July and August, at 
such times and place as may from time to 
time be determined by the Committee. 
Special meetings of the Committee may be 
called by the President or any three members 
by giving at least two days’ notice to each 
member either personally or by telephone or 
telegram. Five members of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum at any meeting 
thereof.” 

Rocsr F. Erz, Secretary 


Overnight accommodations and breakfast 
in homes in Fitchburg will be $1.00 per per- 
son. Reservations should be made with Mrs. 
Roger W. Fisher, 49 Osgood: Street, Fitch- 
burg. : 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 38th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Association 
will be held in the First Parish Church, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, at Fitchburg on May 10, 
1944, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers, 
the hearing of reports; and the transaction of 
any business that. may legally come before 
the meeting. 

Rosert M. Rics, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The 59th annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women will 
be held at the First Parish Church, Univer- 
salist-Unitarian, Fitchburg, on Wednesday, 
May 10, 1944, at 10 a. m., for the election 
of officers, the hearing of reports, and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Proposed amendment to the bylaws: 

That Sections 2 and 8 of Article XI be 
deleted, and a section, 2, be inserted to read 
as follows: : 


May 6, 1944 


“United Groups and Mission Circles shall 
be expected to pay, per capita, into the 
State Treasury, a sum necessary to meet the 
annual budget. Said sum shall be appor- 
tioned by the State Treasurer. 

Rurs B. Litcurtep, Recording Secretary 


CONNECTICUT CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention will be held in 
the Universalist church in Stamford on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 17 and 18, 
1944. The annual sessions of the Association 
of Universalist Women will be held at the 
same time and place, and there will be some 
joint sessions of the two organizations. 

In order to have the wording of certain 
sections of the constitution and bylaws of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention con- 
form to the new name of the General Con- 
vention and its biennial assembly, the follow- 
‘ing amendments will be presented for action: 


CONSTITUTION 


1. To amend Article IIT, Sections 1 and 
2 thereof, by striking out the words, “The 
Universalist General Convention,” wherever 
they may appear and inserting in their stead 
the words, “The Universalist Church of 

_ America.” : 

2. To further amend Article III, Section 
1, by striking out the words, “is a part of 
the Universalist General Convention,” and 
by changing the third word in the third line 
from “said” to “the.” 3 

8. To amend Article VI by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the 
following: 

“The President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of this Convention shall be 
its representatives ex officiis at all meetings 
of the General Assembly of the Universalist 
Church of America,” 


BYLAWS 

4. To amend Article I, Section 3, Article 
VII, Section 2-b, Article VIII and Article 
IX by striking out the words, “The Uni- 
versalist General Convention,” and the words, 
“General Convention,” wherever the same 
appear, and itiserting in their stead the words, 
“Universalist Church of America,” except 
that the words, “General Assembly,” shall 
replace the words, “General Convention,” in 
paragraph 3, page 8. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND 
BYLAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF CONNECTICUT 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I 
Name 


This organization shall be known as 
The Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut. , 
Article 
Purpose 

The purpose of The Association of 
Universalist Women of Connecticut shall be 
to bring together in a unified group the 
woman power of the Universalist churches 
of Connecticut for the promotion of its total 
program. 


Article MI 
Membership 


Section 1. All women who are in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of this Association, 
and who become participants in the program 
of the local associations, are eligible for 
membership. ' 

Section 2. The payment of $25 at one 
time shall constitute a Life or Memorial 
membership; a gift of $100 or more at any 
one time shall constitute a Patron member- 
ship. 

Section 3. Universalist women, not living 
within the vicinity of a local association, may 
become members-at-large by the payment of 
$1.00 annually. 


Article IV 
Organization 


This Association shall be composed of the 
several local associations of Universalist 
women of Connecticut, Life’ members, 
Patron members and Members-at-large. The 
work of each organized local association shall 
be under the supervision of its own officers. 


Article V 
Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this Association 
shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer and four Trustees, 
who, together, shall constitute the Executive 
Board. 

Section 2. The first four officers shall be 
elected biennially by ballot, the President 
and Treasurer on the even years, the Vice- 
President and Secretary on the odd _ years. 
No officer,’ except the Treasurer, shall be 
eligible to more than one consecutive re- 
election. The Treasurer shall be eligible to 
four consecutive re-elections. 

Section 3. Two Trustees shall be chosen 
annually to hold office for two years and 
shall be eligible for one re-election. 

Section 4. The above-named officers shall 
be nominated by a committee of three, con- 
stituted as follows: a chairman elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting, one member 
elected by the Executive Board, and a third 
appointed by the President. At the annual 
meeting this committee shall present a slate 
containing the names of the officers and the 
chairman of the nominating committee for 
the next annual meeting. 

Section 5. In all elections a majority vote 
of the members present shall be required to 
elect. .. 

Section 6. The Executive Board shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in the offices of the 
Association until the next annual meeting. 


_ Article VI 
Meetings 


Section 1. The annual meeting of this 
Association, for the hearing of reports, elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of other 
business, shall be held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Universalist State 
Convention of Connecticut, and in the same 
place. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have 
power to change the time or place of meeting 
when, in its judgment, from any cause, a 
change shall become necessary. 

Section 3. Due notice of annual meetings 
of the Association shall be given by two 
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insertions in the denominational paper, the 


fizst insertion to be at least fifteen days 


before the time of holding the meeting. 
Section 4. A quorum for the transaction 
of business shall consist of ten members. 


Article VII 
Meetings of the Executive Board 


The Executive Board shall hold two meet- 
ings annually. Special meetings shall be 
called by the Secretary at the direction of 
the President, or upon the written request 
of five members of the Executive Board. 


Article VOI 
Special Funds 


A Permanent Fund shall be created from 
designated bequests, donations and special 
membership fees, the income only to be used 
for the expenses and work of the Association. 

Undesignated bequests shall constitute a 
fund which, in a situation adjudged to be an 
emergency, may, by the unanimous vote of 
the members of the Executive Board, be 
drawn upon to finance such emergency. 


Article IX 
Auditor 


Once a year the books of the Treasurer 
shall be examined by an auditor appointed 
by the Executive Board and the report sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board and to the 
annual meeting. 


Article X 
Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended at any 
annual meeting of the Association by a 
majority of the members present and voting, 
due notice of such proposed amendment 
having been given by two insertions in the 
denominational paper. 


BYLAWS 
Article I 


Departments 


The departments of this Association shall 
be: the Department of Education,. the De- 
partment of Outreach, the Department of 
Finance, the Department of Denominational 
Activities. 


Departmental Personnel 


The Department of Education shall consist 
of the Chairman of Mission Study and World 
Relations, the Chairman of Institutes, and 
the Chairman of Social Action. 

The Department of Outreach shall include 
the Chairman for Work in North Carolina, 
the Chairman for International Work, the 
Chairman for the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
and such other activities in which the As- 
sociation may engage. 

The Department of Finance shall be made 
up of the Treasurer, a Finance Chairman, 
and one other member appointed by the 
President from the Executive Board. The 
President shall serve as a member ex officio. 

The Department of Denominational Ac- 
tivities shall be in charge of a Chairman 
appointed by the President from the 
Executive Board. 


Article 1 
Duties of the Departments 


Tt shall be the duty of the Department of 
Education to point the way to a larger pro- 
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gram of educational activity within the 
Association, and to distribute the literature 
prepared by the National Association. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of 
Outreach to promote the projects of the 
National Association. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of 
Finance to direct the financial policies of the 
Association and to prepare the budget which 
shall be presented to the Executive Board 
for adoption. 

Tt shall be the duty of the Department of 
Denominational Activities to assist in the 
co-ordination of the work of this Association 
with other departments of denominational 
work and to represent the Association in its 
interdenominational relations. 


Article Til 
Duties of Officers 

President. The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association, shall appoint 
all committees unless otherwise ordered, shall 
exercise general supervision of the work, and 
shall serve ex officio on all committees. 

Vice-President. In the absence or dis- 
ability of the President, the Vice-President 
shall perform the duties of the President. 

Secretary. The Secretary shall keep a 
record of all work performed by the Associa- 
tion, and submit a report of the same 
annually. 

She shall have the custody of all books, 
papers, and other documents belonging to 
the Association, the custody of which is not 
otherwise provided for, and she shall keep 
and hold them under such regulations as the 
Association may from time to time prescribe, 
and shall deliver them to her successor. 

She shall give due notice of all sessions of 
the Association and of the Executive Board, 
and of all proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

She shall give written notice of their 
appointments to the members of all com- 
mittees, and to others elected or appointed 
to any duty, stating the duty to be per- 
formed and(requesting an immediate answer 
accepting or declining the appointment, and 
shall promptly report to the Executive Board 
the result of such correspondence. 

She shall perform such other duties as the 
Association from time to time shall prescribe. 

Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep full 
and accurate accounts of the receipts and 
disbursements in books belonging to the 
Association, and shall deposit all money and 
other valuable effects in its name and to its 
credit in such depositories as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Board. 

She shall disburse the funds of the Associa- 
tion as may be ordered by the Executive 
Board, and attested by the President and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and in 
every case she shall have a proper voucher 
therefor... She shall render an annual report 
to the Association. 

She shall invest the Permanent Funds of 
the Association in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the Finance Committee. She shall 
hold all mortgages, bonds or other valuable 
papers, and shall submit the same to the 
inspection of the Executive Board or Finance 
Committee whenever required so to do. 

She shall give the Association a bond in 
a sum and with sureties satisfactory to the 
Executive Board for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of her office and for the restora- 


tion to the Association in case of death, 
resignation or removal from office of all its 
books, papers, vouchers, money, securities or 
other property of whatever kind in her 
posséssion. 

In case of the disability of the Treasurer 
checks shall be signed by the Chairman of 
the Department of Finance, who shall be 
duly recognized at the bank as having been 
so authorized. 


Article IV 
Duties of Committees 


Executive Board. The Executive Board 
shall have general management of the affairs 
of the Association. Without prejudice to the 
general power herein conferred, the Executive 
Board shall have power to buy, sell, mort- 
gage or dispose of any real estate of the 
Association, and to purchase, assign, sell, 
transfer or discharge any of its stocks, bonds, 
mortgages or other securities. The Executive 
Board, by standing or special vote, may from 
time to time determine in what manner, and 
by what officers, deeds, mortgages, contracts 
and other legal papers and documents of this 
Association shall be executed. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, 
and any vote receiving in this manner the 
approval of the majority of members shall 
be as valid and binding as if passed at a 
duly called meeting of the Board. 


Article V 
Convention Sessions 


Organization. At the hour designated for 
the business meeting, the President, or in her 
absence the Vice-President, shall call the 
meeting to order and cause the session to be 
opened with appropriate devotions. 


Duties of the Committees 


The Committee on Registration consisting 
of two members appointed by the President 
shall make a record of members present at 
each annual meeting and report to the Con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Elections shall be com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President. They shall have full charge of the 
distribution, collection and counting of 
ballots, and report the results to the Con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Business shall be com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President, one member of which shall be 
appointed from the Executive Board. They 
shall report whatever new work seems neces- 
sary to be undertaken by the Association, 
changes proposed in the Constitution and 
Bylaws, and whatever shall seem of valid 
consideration for the interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall be 
composed of three members appointed by the 
President. They shall prepare memoranda of 
deceased members, and shall express the 
thanks of the Association for all courtesies 
received. 


Article VI 
Amendments 


These Bylaws may be amended in the 
same manner as provided in Article X of the 
Constitution. 

Article VII 


This Association shall be governed by 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 3 


The constable called at a villa and rang 
the bell. Inside the house the piano 
playing ceased and a rather scared-look- 
ing young woman appeared at the door 
and asked, “Yes, what do you want?” 

“Well, miss,” said the constable, “we’ve 


just ’ad a telephone call to say that ~ 


there’s a fellow called Mozart being 
murdered in this ’ere ’ouse.”—Friends 
Intelligencer. 


“What exercise do you take when you 
first awaken in the morning?” asks a 
physician. We turn over, slowly, and 
go back to sleep—Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post. yer 


Captain: Well, Private Smith, what 
did you have for dinner? 

Private: Taters, sir. 

Captain (to Sergeant): What does he 
mean by “taters,” Sergeant? 

Sergeant: It’s only his ignorance, sir. 
He means “spuds.’—Hachange. 


Customer: Call the manager. I’ve 
never seen anything as tough as this 
steak. : 

Waiter: You will if I eall the man- 
ager—Inquirer and Mirror, Nantucket 
Island, Mass. 


Promoter: There are two sides to 
every question. 

Prospect: Yes, and there are two sides 
to a sheet of flypaper—but it makes a 
lot of difference to the fly which side he 
investigates —W atchman-Examiner. 


“Why don’t you get some new toys?” 
said the modern mother to the toy dealer. 
“You are selling the very same kind 


_ that I had when I was a girl.” 


“Ah, madam,” replied the wise old 
toy dealer, “what need of new toys when 
we have new children all the time?”— 
Texas Outlook. 


| eo 


After Jack Starr-Hunt, English edi- 
tor of Excelsior of Mexico City, had left 
the office, the Mexican proofreader called 
him to ask whether the word landslide 
in an election story was correct. Jack 
said that it was. A few-minutes later, 
the proofreader, whose knowledge of Eng- 
lish was limited, called again and said: 
“You are wrong. I looked up landslide 
in. the dictionary and it says, ‘A portion 
of a mountain that slips or slides down.’ ” 


—Editor and Publisher. 


For Sale—A folding bed, by a lady - 


that shuts up and looks like a piano— 
Salt. Lake City Deseret News. 


— 
a 


